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-——{oIL AND SOIL TREATMENT. 





Qorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
rhe earth was made for the pur. 
pose of gro ving plants. And it is 
well and wisely made. The soil is 
perfectly adapted to growing vegeta- 
It neither grows weary nor 
worn out in the work. 
Plunts were created to grow in the 
J. S» perfect is their adaptation 
tia business thut instead of ex 
iausting the soil they leave it better 
cyowing in it. The larger the 
upon any given area this 
e larger still is the possible 
crowth next year upon the same 
soil. Sach is the mutual relation- 
ship between the powers of the soil 
and the work of tie plants in grow- 
ing, dving and decaying, that it is 
possible to grow Crops continuously 
upon the same soil, with ever-in- 
creasing capacity for growing more 
and larger crops, on the part of the 
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soil. 
HOW THEN DO SOILS GET POOR? 


It is the resultof bad management, 
and not of the demands made upon 
the soil by the growing crops. Vege- 
tation upon an average is seventy- 
five per cent. water, twenty-two per 
cent. air, and only three per cent. 
soil. 

Good farming returns to the soil 
so much Lf this organized water and 
air, that it more than compensates 
for the turee per cent. taken from 
the soil. Hence it is a mistake to 
say that the soil is exhausted or made 
poorer by the small part it furnishes 
the crop. Then you ask why do we 
find tields and farms, after years of 
cultivation, become poor or non pro- 
ductive? The causes are many. 
Mainly bad management in plowing 
when the soil is wet and in plowing 
go stullow that the soluble plant 
food i4 washed away or leached out 
by the rain water. Continuous clean 
culture and burning the waste vege- 
table mutter helps to hasten this con- 
dition. 

MECHANICAL CONDITION OF THE SOIL. 

The power of any soil to produce 
depends largely upon the mechanical 
condition of the soil? Hard, com- 
pact svuils will not turn loose their 
elements of plant food in sufficient 
quantities ts make large crops. A 
good soil must be a finely pulverized 
soil. 

Suallow soils with hardpan under 
them will not yield large crops. 
They dv not permit sufficient root 
growth. ‘ne tender rootlets cannot 
pierce this ¢aardpan in search for 
food. Again they do not furnish 
Sufficient water tor rapid and iull 
Plants require very large 
supplies of water to furnish their 
food in solution and keep up healthy 
Circulution, About three hundred 
pounds of water pass through most 
plaunss to leave one pound of dry 
matter. Taois would require about 
two thousand pounds to pass through 
&corn stulk to. make one pound of 
corn, and the same to pass through 
& cotton stalk to leave one pound of 
lint 

The soil must be fine and deep and 
pulverized, not made into mud or 
mortar. It must also contain rotting 
vegetable matter, to furnish the 
humus, without which plants cannot 
grow. Svils in this condition will be 
rich. It wiil produce large crops. It 
matters not if it be red or gray, 
Sandy or clay. 

MORE ATTENTION TO SOIL MANAGEMENT, 
LESS TO FERTILIZERS. 

8. much ot our land has been put 
in bad mechanical condition that but 
few farms will produce large crops. 
Hence the necessity of using com- 
mercial fertilizers. These contain 
Phosphorio acid and potash readily 
Soluble and available. They greatly 
increase the yield because of this 
fact. They feed the growing plant. 
The more vigorous the plant the 
more they help. Just asit pays to 
give extra feed to a thriving pig or 
beef. So we see that even the help- 
fulness of fertilizer is dependent 


Upon the mechanical texture of the 
Soil, 


growth. 


The farmers’ constant study 
Stould be “How can Llimprove the 
echanical condition of my soil?” 
Upon Lis intelligence in answering 
this question will depend largely his 


cause its mechanical condition is 
better. Your garden is richer than 
your farm because its mechanical 
condition is better. 

These are not new discoveries, but 
so few farmers are acting upon them, 
that they need to be restated. 

Where the farmers use two, four 
and six horse plows, their soil is deep 
and fine and productive. Any soil 
may be made so by proper treat- 
ment, 

Your soil is largely a thing of your 
own making or unmaking. 

The success or failure of your 
crops for the next year will depend 
very largely upon the condition of 
your soil when you begin to plant. 

JaMES B. HuNNICUT. 

Fulton Co., Ga. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


LV. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A reader of THE - PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER wishes us to give a talk on 
RAISING MULES AT HOME. 

We suppose he refers to North 
Carolina, though THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER goes beyond this State in its 
circulation. 

This is one part of farm work that 
we have had no experience in, for 
our youngest mule was three years 
old when we commenced with him 
We began our work with mules at 
the early age of nine years and have 
worked all kinds, both native and 
Western. Some of our neighbors 
have raised mules and we have often 
discussed the matter with them. 
They were unanimous in one opin. 
ion, and that was that it does not 
cost any more to raise a mule than a 
calf so far as the feeding is con- 
cerned. 

THE COST OF RAISING. 

The figures are about thes3: Ser 
vice fee, $10; extra feed for mare, 
$5; feed for colt, first year, $10; 
second year, mostly pasture, $15. 
Total, $40. Ten years agoit wasa 
common thing to see mule colts any. 
where in this county. But the low 
price at which mules sold a few years 
ago stopped our farmers from ruis 
ing mules and horses. We have 
seen mule colts sell for $40 to $50 at 
five months and never sold for less 
than $75 to $100 at twoyears. Males 
raised here are 

HARDIER THAN THE WESTERN 
stock. We worked one once which 
was the toughest animal we ever 
tried. You had to put the plow in 
deep and push to get. him to sweat, 
even in hot weather, while his mite, 
a large Western mule,. would be 
worked down. Such a mule now 
would bring $125 at two years. 

The mules raised here were nearly 
all one color, red or dark bay. Oc 
casionally one was seen of a mouse 
color with zebra stripes around the 
legs. 

FEED FOR THE YOUNG MULES. 

If we were guing to raise mules, we 
would like to have a fairly larze 
farm and have one and a half acres 
acres for each colt of Bermuda grass 
for a pasture We would have the 
mares served in the fall so that we 
could work them through the crop 
season. If the colts came the last of 
Se ptember or early in October, they 
could be weaned early in the spriog 
and the mares be hindered but 
little from work. It would be best 
to have some rye for the oolts to 
graze on early in the spring before 
other grass was ready. There is no 
feed that will be better for young 
stock to give them bone and muscle 
than oats and cow pea hay. 

To raise large mules, it will be 


necessary to have bosh the sire and 
dam of good #iz9. Mules should be 
BROKEN OR TRAINED TO WORK 
at one year old, not to do any hard 
work, but taught to drive and lead. 
The old-fashioned way of not train- 
ing them to work until two or three 
years old was not calcalated to make 
them do their best. Of course, it 
would not do to put them to work 
before they had developed sufficiently 
to work. Exercise in moderation 
would develop the musole and make 
them strong. 

We believe that raising mules 
would be one of the most profitable 
branches of farming open to us in 
North Carolina or anywhere in the 
South. ‘ 

Harry FARMER. 





Columbus Co., N. C. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Secretary Wilson will ask Congress 
for an appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the next 
fiscal year, of $4,789,540, an increase 
of practically $1,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. When I asked the Sec- 
retary the necessity for so great an 
increase, he replied ‘‘The natural de 
velopment of the Department’s work 
For instance, the Bureau of Forestry 
will require $260,180, nearly double 
last year’s appropriation, for work 
which is the natural outgrowth of 
that already begun; the new Bureau 
of Soils will require, to properly con- 
tinue its work, $173,000, an increase 
of $82,000; the investigations of 
plant pathology have reached a point 
where an extra $58,000 will be needed 
to carry on that work. In my judg- 
ment there are great possibilities for 
the silk industry in this country and 
[ have included in my estimates $10, - 
000 for the purpose of inaugurating 
an investigation and experiments.’’ 
WHAT THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE HsS DONE 

When asked to briefly enumerate 
some of the benefits which the work 
of the Department had afforded to 
farmers, the Secretary cited, among 
things, the intrcduction of the naval 
orange, rust-proof oats, Fultz wheat 
and numerous plants and grasses ;’ 
the salvation of the California orange 
industry from the ravage of the 
scale insect which had threatened its 


the blastophaga, an insect which 
makes possible the growing of the 
Smyrna fig; the general destruction 
of insect pests, which the Secretary 
believes results in a saving of many 
million dollars annually ; the discov- 
ery of remedies for fungous diseases 
of vines and plants; the eradication 
of pleuro pneumonia, a disease which 
had cost Great Britain a loss of over 
$10,000,000 : the inspections of meats 
intended for export, which has made 
possible an export trade of many 
million dollars in extent ; the inspec- 
tion of cattle vessels employed in 
the export trade, which has resulted 
in a decrease of the cost of insurance 
from $8 to $1 per head, a total sav- 
ing t» exporters of over $2,225,000; 
the discovery and distribution of 
black-leg vaccine, which, it is esti- 
mated, has saved the cattle growers 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 
per year ; theintroduction of Smyrna 
tobacco in the Conneoticut Valley, 
which will result in an increased 
profit to the growers of that section 
alone, of $400,000 a year; the warn- 
ings of the Weather Bureau, which 
have saved lives, goods in transpor 
tation and growing crops to a value 
impossib!e to estimate; the work of 
the Department Statistician in fur- 
nishing honest estimates of the crops ; 
and last, but not least, the establish- 
ment of the beet sugar industry on 
an extensive and substantial founda- 
tion. The Secretary spoke at con- 
siderable length but space necessi- 
tutes the foregoing summary. The 
Secretary believes that greater actual 
profit accrues to the country from 
the monies disbursed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture than from those 
expendei by any other department 
of the government. 

TO CONQUER THE ROOT WORM ENEMY 

OF COW PEAS. 

Prof. H. J. Weber, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, tells me that he 
has developed a variety of cow peas 
which, he is convinced, is proof 
against the attacks of the root worm, 
ao destructive of this crop, particu 
larly in the South. Hesays that the 
root-knot worm works on a variety 
of plants, including potatoes, toma- 
toes and peaches, and many of the 
peach growers have been afraid to 
avail themselves of the advantages 
to be derived from the nitrogen- 
gathering pea for fear of the intro- 
duction of the root-knot worm into 
the peach trees. The new variety, 
which is a selection from the Little 
Iron pea, will afford no harbor or 
sustenance to the pest and may, 
therefore be used in all localities 
without daager. He believes that 





extermination; the introduction of . 


farmer. 

GROWING E@YPTIAN OOTTON. 
Prof. Weber also reports gratify- 
ing success with his experimental 
plots of Egyptian cotton. He is con. 
ducting experiments in Mississippi, 
Florida, Georgia and Texas and, 
while he is not yet prepared to speak 
definitely, he believes that it will 
be found practical and possible to 
grow crops of from one-half to three 
quarters of a bale of this cotton, per 
acre, and that a market ranging 
from six to ten cents per pound for 
ordinary cotton will pay from fifteen 
to twenty-two cents for the Egy ptian 
variety. 

A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT KIND OF FDUCATION DOES THE 
FARMER NEED? 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The farmer needs a practical edu 
cation in the arts and sciences that 
pertain to his industry. By prac- 
tical education is meant the training 
of his hand to perform actual tasks 
-with celerity and skill, as ina course 
in dsirying, mechanic arts or stock 
judging. Here the student is set to 
individual tasks which he must per- 
form with his own hands often 
enough to become fairly skilled in 
the construction of farm convenien 
ces or in the art of butter and cheese 
making. Aloag with this practical 
education an effort should be made 
to inculcate habits of study, reading 
and research. 

| The effort of agricultural educa 
sion, should be directed to ground 
ing the farmer’s boy in the first prin- 
ciples of his business. These have 
been too long overlooked; the mind 
has been loaded with too much 
theory and not enough of practical, 
common sense ideas. In the vain 
search after something unique, the 
simple basic principles, the common 
truths of everyday life, the lessons 
that nature teaches have been too 
often forgotten. The farmer must be 
brought back to first principles and 
taught to workin harmony and in 
sympathy with nature. 

The farmer needs to learn that 
science is simply facts systematically 
arranged; that science is a friend 
and not a foe; that the so-called 
scientist is not of necessity a man 
without practical knowledge. He 
does not appreciate that the simple 
truths which he knows and applizs 
as a result of long years of experi- 
ence in contact with nature are 
scientific truths. If he had a better 
idea of what science really is and the 
relation of its simple truths to his 
business, he would have less fear 
of it. 

Finaily, the farmer needs a busi 
ness education. He needs to be 
taught thst there are better ways ot 
doing things ; that there are cheaper 
ways of making butter and cheese; 
that there are cheaper ways of feed- 
ing cattle ; that there are better ways 
of tilling the soil, and thus.econo 
mizing labor and reducing the cost 
of crop production. All of these 
things are possible, and once the 
farmer appreciates that the agrioul- 
tural college can do these things for 
him, the abyss now existing between 
them will quickly disappear. 

The farmer needs a business agri- 
cultural education and not a com 
mercial education. Why the farmer 
should send his boy to a school ot 
shorthand and book. keeping when 
he intends him to farm is hard to 
understand. Why should not the 
lawyer go to a theological school to 
learn his business; the doctor to a 
law school to learn his profession? 
These things would be regarded as 
absurd in the so-called professional 
avccations, though the farmer per- 
sists in educating his boy. along lines 
which are of the least service in his 
life work. He prefers to let him 
delve away, gathering from hard 
knooks in the bitter school of experi- 
ence the things which the agriou)- 
tural college can put within his 
reach at but little cost in the short- 
est period of time and in the way in 
which he can utilize them to the 
greatest advantage. 

ANDREW M SOULE. 





this discovery will result in incal- 


University of Tennssee, Knoxville. 


PHASES OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA FARMING. 





We clip the following article from 
the Chatham Record, and believe it 
will interest our readers, showing, 
as if does, “Show others see us.’’ 
Says Editor London: 

About a month ago The Record 
stated that Mr. Harry G. Duhling, 
of Wyoming Territory, was here on 
a visit to his parents and that he 
liked our county so well that he had 
bought the furm of Mr. R M. Burng, 





paper, The Tribune, which we here 
with copy, so that our countymen% 
may know how others see us und 

how our section impresses 4 stranger 

from far away Wyoming: 

‘During my trip I visited my 

parents in North Carolina and was 

very much pleased with the country, 

the climate and the people. A great 

part of the land is covered with tim- 

ber and probably not one-third of 

the land is cleared and farmed. It 

seemed to me asif they had more 

land than farmers and what they 
needed more than anything else was 
good working farmers, and yet when 
I came to examine crops and prices 
of products, farming must pay better 
there than any place I know of. 
Taking the fact that I saw as heavy 
crops of corn on land that could be 
bought for $10 per acre as I sawany- 
where else on my trip on much higher 
priced land, and corn there was sell- 
ing for 80 cents per bushel when I 
was there and has averaged over 50 
cents a bushel during the last four 
years, it looked to me as if corn 
would pay. Allthe crops of corn I 
saw Were not so good, however, but 
from what I noticed I concluded it 
was more the fault of the farmer 
than the farm. I visited one farm 
which wasafew years ago consid- 
ered one of the poorest in the coun- 
try, and when a Northern farmer 
bought it a few years ago the natives 
predicted he would starve, yet he 
showed me a field from which he 
harvested 25 bushels of wheat per 
acre this year and soon as the wheat 
was cut he planted the field in corn 
and the corn was a faircrop. I con- 
cluded if he was raising two such 
crops on the same land in one season 
he was not starving very fast. I 
was told of another farm which ten 
years ago would not yield over five 
bushels of corn per acre, but under 
its present management is averaging 
seventy-two bushels on over 100 
acres. 

“TI found the conditions with other 
crops also very favorable. Wheat 
ia a paying crop, cattle pay weil and 
on account of the long pasture season 
can be kept with little expense. But- 
ter sells for 20 cents the year round. 
I talked with two farmers who pay 
some attention to sheep raising. One 
of them said his sheep did not cost 
him over 15 cents per head a year to 
keep and the wool averages him $2 
per head. The other one told me 
that by careful feeding his early 
spring lambs weigh 50 ponnds and 
that this year averaged him $5 per 
head. Poultry also pays well. But 
what interested me was fruit. I 
saw a number of pear trees at differ- 
ent places that looked thrifty and 
bearing the finest fruit, while pears 
were selling at $1 per bushel. I am 
satisfied from what I saw of spples 
that they oan be successfully raised 
and yet I saw poor apples sell for 80 
cents a bushel. The mistake is the 
psople expect to raise their fruit 
from fence corner seedlings without 
care and attention. It was too late 
in the season to see peaches, but 
from what I was told, it is but little 
trouble to raise them. One farmer 
said he received $1.40 a bushel for 
his crop. 

‘‘Every person I asked about Irish 
potatoes said it was no trouble to 
raise them and in the store where I 
inquired they sold tor $1a bushel. It 
seems to me that every one expended 
their energy and expectations in 
raising a pateh of cotton to the too 
much neglect of everything else and 
when cotton is 5 cents a pound they 
growl, and when it brings 10 cents 
they feel rich and happy. 

“The olimate is delightful and a 













work. Droughts and destructive 
storms are unknown. Ido not be- 
lieve from my observations a health- 
ier section can be found and I noticed 
more healthy and active old people 
than anywhere else. The people are 
intelligent, kind and sociable. Farms 
can be bought at from $5 to $10 per 
acre. I saw several farms offered at 
prices that I considered the build- 


Lings worth the price asked for the 


ta m, and others where the timber 


ifmarketed would pay for the farm. 


froved. If the land of Pennsyl- 
ia was treated the way some of 
i.farmers of North Carolina treat 
theirs it would not produce any- 
thing. 

“I enjoyed my visit very much 
and like the country.’’ 





ANOTHER VIEW OF TERRACING LAND 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

I noticed in your paper of the 3rd 
a letter from Mr.O W. Biacknall, 
of Vance county, telling how to ter- 
race land. Now, let me say in jus- 
tice to that writer that I am not ao- 
quainted with the lands of his county 
and that his plan may be all right 
for his section, but THE PROGRESSIVB 
FARMER is read all over the State, 
and I know that his plan of laying 


off terraces on a level will not do 
here. 


Our sandy hills are the worst land 
in the State to wash, and many 
farms were ruined before we began 
terracing. Now we have some fine 
places without a break in them. We 
have found out by experience that 
we must give our terraces at least 
three inches fall in fifty feet and 
give the water an outlet at the end. 
[have seen the level plan tried on 
one field and the result was the water 
broke the upper terrace and rushed 
down the hill to find the next one 
full, and one after another was 
swept before the current till the 
field was ruined. 

Terracing is the first and most im- 
portant thing fora man to doif he 
wunts to improve his land. There 
can be no permanent improvement 
with our lands here until it is done 
and done right. Go look near Gas- 
tonia at Cruig & Wilson’s fine lands 
and see whatit has done for them, 
and ask them if they think it is safe 
to have a big head of water dammed 
up ready to tear loose at any minute 
and sweep everything before it. 

A. F. COOLMAN, 

Gaston Co., N. C. 


NAMING THE EARM. 





I believe it would be ro mistake 
for every farmer in the cvuntry to 
have his name neatly painted over 
his barn door or on a board placed 
near his driveway. This should be 
in large, plain letters, so that when 
we are driving through the country 
we wili know who lives there with- 
out inquiring. I know of some who 
are having their barns marked thus, 
Another good good idea is to have 
the places named. For instance, 
“The Elms,’’ where alot of noble 
elm trees adorn the grounds; ‘‘Cedar 
Hedge,’’ or ‘* The Cedars,’’ from trees 
in the yard; ‘‘Hilltop’’ if the house 
stands on a hill, or ‘‘Pleasant Vale” 
if in a valley, etc. Let us hear from 
others on this subject. In our ramblep 
we often pass by friends and ao- 
quaintances because we do not know 
where they live, whenif their names 
were in plain sight over the door, we 
might be tempted to stop for a drink 
of buttermilk ora look around the 
place that would serve as a founda- 
tion foran item for the paper.—M. 
A. Preston, Charlutte, Mich. 





One of the most prevalent errors 
among the average farmers is the 
neglect of making and preserving 
manure, and also its improper ap, li- 
cations to the ground. Collect all 
the refuse material you can, use 
your chip dirt from the wood pile in 
absorbing liquids. Apply it to the 
flat lands at any time during winter. 
It can then be thrown on broadcast 
and plowed in as soon as the ground 
opens. The necessity of returning 
as much vegetable nutriment to the 
ground as has bien taken off by the 
crop cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the attention of farm- 
ers.—J. L, Miller, Murphysboro, Il. 
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* ‘THE INDUSTRIAL AND K;,DUCATION- 
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WOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF StaTE Pouicy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
ao master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
‘policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
sistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
sll matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 

ak with no uncertain voice, but 


will fearlessly the right defend an@#¢_ 
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We invite correspondence, news items, su 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
sulture, poultry raising, stock breeding, dairy- 
Ing, horticulture and garding; woman’s work, 
siterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the family generally; 

ublic matters, current events, political ques- 
Bons and rinciples, ete.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








TO RESTRICT EMIGRATION. 


We note with pleasure that the 
Immigration Restriction League is 
preparing to make a strong fight be- 
fore Congress for an educational test 
for all immigrants from foreign 
countries. The League is sending 
out some interesting though rather 
alarming figures showing that immi- 
gration from the countries that have 
furnished our best citizonsis steadily 
decreasing, while the proportion of 
Poles, Huns, and others of the more 
degraded peoples, is as steadily in- 
oreasing. ‘‘Immigration,’’ we notice, 
‘ignow more than double what it 
was in 1897, and the percentage of 
illiteracy has risen.”’ 





THE WORK OF THE SHORT COURSES. 

Apropos of the discussion in the 
Sub Alliances this month, we pub 
lish herewith a statement of the 
purposes and results of the short 
courses in agriculture and dairying 
soon begin at the A. and M. College, 
which statement Dr. Burkett has 
prepared at our request. By the 
way, those that now think of taking 
either course and do not wish to re 
gret when too late their failure todo 
80, should write without delay to 
Dr. Burkett. It will cost nothing 
to secure full information. Ask for 
it, then you will be in a position to 
decide more intelligently. The state- 
ment of purposes follows: 

1. The short courses in agrioulture 
an duirying in the N.C. A. & M. 
College are practical coursés aiming 
to tell ‘thow to do”’ the important 
things on the farm. 

2. They cover theimportant phases 
that young men have to deal with in 
farm life. 

3. The courses instruct so the stu 
dent will know how to feed and make 
up rations for the farm animals; the 
points to look toin judging animals; 
how to select a beef or dairy animal ; 
the type that makes a good teeder; 
how to breed animals so as toim 
prove the live stock on the farm ; the 
best crops to feed and grow and the 
proportions to feed; the treatment 
of the soilsso as toimprove them, 
the rotation of crops, the use of fer 
tilizers and how to mix them up; 
how to properly make butter, the 
temperature to churn, the acidity of 
the cream, the use of the separator 
and how to handle the boiler and en- 
gine; the treatment of the common 
diseases of animals; injurious in- 
sects and bacteria. 

4. Sach knowledge is necessary to 
make the farm pay and farm work 
enjoyable. 

5. With such a training life is 
sweeter, and brighter. Knowing 
how todo your work makes life worth 


living. * 


NORTH CAROLINA IN THE LITERARY 
WORLD. 


The fact that three of: the four 
books then on‘our table for review 
were written by North Carolinians, 
reminded us, afew days ago, that 
there now seems to be but little 
ground for the ancient complaint of 
the backwardness of Tar Heels in 
the literary world. To illustrate, 
let us glance at the list of North 
Carolina books brought out this 
year and of those that may be confi- 
dently expected in the near future. 

Since January ist, two volumes of 
our Confederate Regimental Histor- 
ies have been issued. 

Dr. J. Battle Avirett’s ‘‘The Old 
Piantation’’ has appeared. 

Col. D. Worthington has pub 
lished a novel of reconstruction days, 
‘The Broken Sword.’’ 

Miss Sallis W. Stockard has sent 
forth her ‘‘Lily of the Valleys.’’ 

Col. R. B. Creecy’s ‘‘Grandfather 

ales of North Carolina History’’ is 
gtf{rom the press. 

Mootton and Cotton Oil” subjects 

ve been exhaustively discussed in 
f volume by D. A. Tompkins. 

* Prof. W. F. Massey has given us 
‘Crop Growing and Crop Feeding.” 
Emerson admirers have welcomed 
Mrs. Margaret B. Shipp’s ‘‘Beauti- 
ful Thoughts from Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson.”’ 

‘‘Among Flowers and Trees with 
the Poets’’ has been compiled chiefly 
by Miss Minnie Curtis Wait. 

Prof. W. C. Allen has published 
his admirable collection of ‘‘North 
Carolina History Stories.’’ 
Doubleday, Page & Company’s 
sumptuous two-volume edition of 
the ‘‘Memors of Sir William Byrd’’ 
is edited by Dr. Jno. S. Bassett. 
Prof. B. F. Sledd has issued a new 
volume of poems. 

“Stories of Bird Life,’’ by Prof. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, has appeared and 
won golden opinions. 

Moreover, one of the best selling 
novels of the year, ‘‘Joscelyn Ches- 
hire,’’ isa story of North Carolina 
life written by a lady who formerly 
lived in this State. 

But the end is not yet, though the 
prospective output is confirmed to 
history und biography. 

Jadge Walter Clark and Mr. 
Samuel A. Ashe are said to be writ- 
ing histories of the State, while 
Prof. Allen is at work on another 
volume of the ‘‘History Stories.”’ 
Mr. Marshall De Lancy Haywood 
is preparing a life of Governor Tryon. 
A life of National Macon may be 
expected from Dr. Wm. E. Dodd. 
Mr. W. J. Peele wiil bring out a 
second volume of the ‘‘Lives of Dis- 
tinguished North Carolinians.’’ 

The life of Gen, Joseph Graham is 
being written by Maj. W. A. Gra 
ham. 

Really, this is nota bad showing 
for a beginner. 


ore 


FARM ARTICLES IN THIS NUMBER. 


In THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER two 
weeksago, Dr.Burkett published this 
statement that is well worth repeat 
ing: ‘‘We have no exhausted soils. 
We have only soils lacking in produc- 
tivity because of the physioal and 
mechanical condition of these soils. 
The writer collected the analyses 
of 47 so-called exhausted soils and 
found that on an average they ocon- 
tuined within eight inches of sur. 
face soil nearly 4,000 pounds of nitrce 
gen, 5,000 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
aad 17,600 pounds of potash. There, 
in those ‘exhausted soils’ to the 
depth of eight inches, was enough 
plant food for a hundred orops of 
wheat of thirty bushels per aore. 
Small crops result because the plant 
food is not available.”’ 

The same doctrine has been 
preached by Mr. Jas. B. Hunnicutt 
in nearly every letter of his that we 
have published. It is indeed one 
worthy of muoh consideration, and 
we hope that Dr. Burkett will write 
of it at greater length in an early 
issue of THe PROGRESSIVE #ARMER. 
What Mr. Hunnicutt has to say ot it 
in this number is both interesting 
and suggestive. 

Harry Farmer talks on raising 
mules. Next week he will describe 
a boy’s Christmas experiences in 
1865. 

Prof, Soule is one of the most ear- 
nest, persistent and efficient advo- 
cates of agricultural education. He 
is with us again this week, preach- 
ing plain common sense doctrine 
from the test, ‘‘What Kind of Educa 
tion Does the Farmer Need?’’ He 
talks of the benefit of agricultural 
college education. A subject that 
is a little nearer most of our readers 
is this: ‘*‘What kind of education 
should the young farmer have in our 





common sohools?’’ And this is the 
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topic upon which . Dr.. 
will make some practical, rather 
novel, and decidedly interesting sug- 
gestions in our next number. 

Our Wyoming man’s views of 
North Carolina farming furnishes 
some noteworthy facts about our- 
selves and our section. Not the least 
noteworthy statement is this: 

“Tf the land of Pennsylvania were 
treated the way some of the farmers 
of North Carolina treat theirs it 
would not produce anything.”’ 

We are very glad to publish Mr. 
Coolman’s note. Nothing gives us 
more pleasure, a8 & newspaper man, 
than to have our agricultural articles 
thoroughly discussed by our readers. 
Af the risk of repeating what we 
have said many times we say: 
Whenever you find an article treat- 
ing of a subject about which you 
wish further information, write us. 
Whenever you find an article con- 
taining advice that you regard as 
bad, either for your immediate seo- 
tion or for the country generally, 
write us your views. Whenever you 
think of a subject that ouzht to in- 
terest PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers, 
write us your views of it. And 
whenever you wish information 
about any subject in our line, send 
your inquiry and it will have the at- 
tention of some competent authority. 

‘‘Name the farm,’’ is the advice 
given by J. A. Preston—advice that 
we have already endorsed. We 
think that it deserves the considera 
tion of all readers. 

Rev. Mr. Moore furnishes an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Beets as Feed for Cows.”’ 
The reader will do well to read it 
now and file away for reference 
about garden planting time a few 
months hence. 


A SUGGESTION THAT HAS BEEN OVER- 
LOOKED, 


A recent issue of the Biblical Re- 
corder contained the following sug- 
gestion that strikes us as being good, 
very gocd. Wecan think of no rea- 
son for its not being put into prac- 
tice, except that it must have been 
overlooked. Accordingly we repub- 
lish it: , 

“The Federal Government has 
issued a notice to office holders in 
North Carolina that they must not 
be active in politics, and therefore 
must give up their places on com- 
mittees of their political machine. 
This is very well. It is highly ored- 
itable to Mr. Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministration. It argues well for gov 
ernment for people instead of party, 
of politics for principles instead of 
pie, of rule of citizens instead of 
bosses. We hope the State Govern 
ment will imitate the Federal Gov 
ernment in this matter, and issue a 
suggestion to our own county and 
State officials that inasmuch as the 
activity as office holders in politics 
ie recognized as baneful, that they 
resign either their positions as com- 
mitteemen or as Officials. This would 
have as good effect upon the State as 
the other order will have upon the 
nation.”’ 


A BIT OF MACON’S WISDOM. 





We note with much pleasure the 
evidences of increasing interest in 
the career of Nathaniel Macon. One 
little anecdote in which he figures 
that has never before appeared in 
print, we believe, was told us by 
Mr, R. H, Battle, of Ralsigh, afew 
days ago. It is this: When Hon. 
Paul Cameron, then a young man, 
was on his way to a Conneoticut 
sohool some time in the 20's, he 
passed through Washington City 
and was introduced to Macon, who 
was then in the Senate. In the con- 
versation, the old Roman gave young 
Cameron this bit of advice: ‘*Young 
man, you will be wanting to marry 
soon, so let me give you a bit of 
counsel.. *or your wife get a girl 
the smoke from whose father’s 
chimney can be seen from your own 
home. Then you will not be so 
likely to make a mistake.’’ 


The following item from an ex- 
change expresses our Own ideas so 
precisely that we copy it, and ask 
that our readers bear it in mind: 
‘‘For the benefit of our new subsorib- 
ers, we repeat that our columns are 
always open for the discussion of 
topics of timely importance and in- 
terest to farmers, and we encourage 
the sending of voluntary contribu 
tions giving results of work and ex 
periences of practical men on the 
farm. Anything submitted to us 
will receive our oareful attention 
and if not available for publication 
will be returned if requested and 
stamps are sent for that purpose. 
Don’t hesitate simply because your 
letter may need a little ‘dressing up.’ 
Send along your ideas and we will 
do the rest.’’ 


Burkett 


COTTON SEED PRICES. 


Secretary Parker calls our atten- 
tion to the following paragraphs 
from the Manufacturers’ Record of 
December 12th. They should inter- 
est all that have cotton seed now on 
hand: 

“It is stated that an agent of a 
number of Texas oil mills has pur- 
chased in Mississippi during the past 
month about 800 car loads cf cotton 
seed in the Delta, to be delivered to 
the Texas mills at $19.50 per ton. 

“The Mississippi cotton seed oil 
mills are receiving larger orders 
from Iowa and Illinois for cotton 
seed meal and hulls for feeding oat- 
tle. The Mississippi Cotton Oil Com- 
pany at Grenada has orders for 32 
car loads of meal and hulls. The 
diffisulty in getting cars for ship- 
ment is restricting trade in this in- 
dustry.’’ 

This latter paragrgaph, it will be 
seen, reports the very condition that 
the State Alliance and the Septem- 
ber cotton seed convention endeav- 
ored to emphasize. Undoubtedly 
this demand for cotton seed products 
for feeding Western cotton will grow 
steadily through the winter months. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Christmas number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine is especially notable 
for charming fiction and novel and 
effective art features. The old- 
fashioned Christmas story does not 
prevail, but in its place has come the 
story of bright and cheerful social 
phases, delicate sentiment, wit and 
humor. 

All stories of Edgar Allen Poe’s life 
of misfortune and misadventure are 
pitched in very much the same key 
of pity, except that some recounting 
his misfortunes do most accuse, and 
some do most excuse him. Poe’s 
tragic tendency to antagonize people 
is described very searchingly in the 
January Delineator by Clara E. 
Laughlin in her series of stories of 
author’s loves. The one chapter in 
Poe’s turbulent story that is marked 
by perfect trust and love that never 
‘wavered, the idyl of his child wife, 
Virginia Clemm, is told with an ex- 
quisite touch. The illustrations are 
from rare portraits, that of Poe’s 
wife being from the only known one 
taken during her life. 

The Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia, announces two new 
departments which will challenge 
the interest of young men and wo- 
men throughout the country. “A 
Home College Course,’’ as one of 
them is called, has been designated 
to meet the wants of ambitious 
young people who huve not had the 
advantages of a university training. 
This course will be conducted by a 
special faculty, commposed of pro- 
fessors in the leading colleges. The 
studies have bsen most carefully 
ohosen. Each wii! te treated in an 
interesting way, and helpful hints 
for outside reading freely given. ‘‘To 
the Young Man Beginning Bueiness’’ 
is the second of these new depart- 
ments. In it the most successful 
men in a dozen occupations will 
write about what helped them to the 
front in their own business, and give 
a list of books and magazines bear- 
ing upon it. Their purpese will be 
be tell the beginner how he can make 
himself more valuable to his em- 
employers. We congratulate’ The 
Saturday Evening Post upon the 
wisdom and enterprise displayed in 
adding these features. 





FARM LIFE IN INDIANA. 


Rev. C, Luther Miller, formerly a 
resident of North Carolina and a 
reader ef THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
furnishes the Davidson Dispatch a 
very interesting letter on some phases 
of farm life in Indiana, in which 
State he is now located. Writing 
from La Fayette, Ind., he says: 

My work is not confined to the city 
with its 40 thousand inhabitants, but 
extends for miles into the country. 
While riding around the country I 
have noticed the prosperity of the 
Indiana farmers, and I will give my 
Davidson county friends an idea of 
the privileges of these Hoosier coun- 
try people. The first thing I shall 
note is their 

GOOD ROADS. 

Behind a good farm horse, we 
sped over four miles in just one-half 
an hour. We did not make an effort 
todo this, for we made this same 
trip four times in one day, each time 
in exactly the same number of min- 
utes. The matter is easily explained 
—good roads. Not many years ago 
such a task would have been as much 
as an impossibility here as it is to 
make that time in any of our mud 
roads leading out of Lexington in the 
muddiest season. The farmers, with: 





the help of the townspeople, voted a 
taxation sufficient to grade and 
gravel their roads. This they con 
sider money well spent. 

Not one would go back to mud 
roads at four times the price they 
paid. One-half the time is saved, 
and three or four times larger loads 
can be hauled. 

GOOD BRIDGES. 

Just as the roads are laid out to 
best advantage, so that the grades 
are slightest, in the same wise man 
ner there are no wooden bridges— 
all are iron and every one safe and 
secure. This, too, they have found 
to be the cheapest in the run of 
years. As [rode over these roads 
and bridges a vision of the mud cut 
roads and weak, trembling, wooden 
structures of Davidson county srose 
before me. How long willit take 
our good people to learn that our 
plan is the costliest system after all? 

GOOD SCHOOLS. 

In North Carolina there is no 
question of greater importance than 
the road question, except the school 
question. Indiana sets us a contrast 
in this subject also. Their schools 
are graded and do not have more 
than 30 pupils toaschool. In each 
township there is one high school 
where pupils may attend after grad- 
uating in the common or graded 
school. The teachers are paid $50 
per month in the common schools— 
more in the high school. Theschool 
year is never less than 8 months per 


year. 
GOOD SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Here, too, the Hoosier people differ 
from us in Davidson county. In- 
stead of a log house, daubed and 
more poorly lighted, we find a neat 
brick house, well heated, well lighted, 
well furnished—better in a majority 
of cases, than the homes of the chil- 
dren. These schools toos are sup 
ported by direct taxation, and strange 
to say, there are none whoare ‘‘kick 
ing,’’ but all glory in their situation. 

GOOD MAIL FACILITIES. 

Another fact over which these 
farmers are rejoicing is their mail 
facilities. They have taken advan- 
tage of the rural mail system, and 
there are 20 routes in this one county 
—more perhaps than in the whole 
State of North Carolina. When we 
made some effort to join Rev. Hols- 
houser in his attempt to secure a 
route for our people [ found enough 
who opposed the idea to stop me 
from carrying the petition. I wish 
that our people could just talk with 
these Indiana people for a few min- 
utes over their rural mail service. 
They thinkit is the greatest blessing 
they have. They take the daily 
papers and say they “‘live right in 
town.”’ 

In all of the above, matters we 
North Carolina people can learn 
from our Western brethren. With 
their good roads, good schools and 
good school houses and rural mail 
system they have added improve- 
ments of the latest kind in draining 
and farm machinery so that their 
farms are in a high state of cultiva 
tion, Their lands sell from $100 to 
$200 per acre. 


The Thinkers. 


ancient 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF GOOD ROADS. 








CET “er ee aR 


There is food for thought in the 
report of the Maryland Geological 
Survey just out, In the first place 
we are told that the people of Mary- 
land have expended, during the last 
ten years, upon the socalled con- 
struction and repair of their own 
roads the sum of no less than $6,000,- 
000. It seems that the greater part 
of this money has been frittered 
away in the attempt to repair roads 
which have been poorly laid out in 
the first place, and for the lack of 
certain necessary engineering quali- 
fications can, in thé nature of things, 
never be made into good roads. As 
an instance of this it may be men- 
tioned that many of the common 
roads have no natural drainage. Wé 
are told that most of them are in a 
poor condition for a part of the year, 
and some of them for the whole 
twelve months. As the result of a 
careful estimate made by the survey, 
it is shown that the farmers of the 
State of Maryland expended $3,000, - 
000 a year more on their hauling 
over the present poorly built high 
ways than would be necessary if the 
hauling were done on first class 
roads. These figures are to be com 
pared with the information collected 
by the Department of Agricluture in 
1895, when, as the result of data re. 
ceived from over twelve hundred 
counties in various parts of the 
United States, it was ascertained 
that the average cost of hauling one 
ton for one mile over country roads 





was twenty five cents’; which was 


just three times as much 
average cost of hauling over 
proved macadam roads of Six Enro. 
pean countries. If this large sum of 
money represents the loss to the 
State of Maryland from pocr roads 
it is easy to say that the total Sone 
throughout the whole United “States 
represents a figure so great that it 
must have an important be 
upon the prosperity of the country 
at large, and particularly upon the 
farming interests as such. At first 
sight it seems inoredible that ina 
country so progressive as onis the 
condition of the common rouds 
should be over a half century be. 
hind that of the Old World. It is 
true that the vast extent of the 
United States, and the great nileage 
of our roads in some States relative 
to the density of the Population 
may be offered as an excuse for om 
backwardness; but while this plea 
may hold good as regards the thinly 
populated Western and § uthern 
States it cannot be applied t> the 
older, more populous and weulthy 
sections of the country.~-Christian 
Advocate. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Some of the Republican papers are 
suggesting limitations upon the free. 
dom of speech as a cure for anarchy. 
The editor of the Commoner has as 
much reason as any living man to 
know of the abuse sometimes heaped 
upon candidates for offise. He has 
been the victim of as much malice 
and vituperation as have ever been 
employed against an American, and 
yet he is opposed to placing any ad- 
ditional restriction upon the freedom 
of speech or the freedom of the 
press. 

First, because the evils of restric. 
tion are greater than the evils of 
freedom, and, second, becanse abuse 
does. not hurt the man or the party 
made the subject of attack. The 
death of President McKinley cannot 
be traced to anything ever spoken 
or written against him The assassin 
spoke affectionately of his victim 
and said that he killed him not be- 
cause of his dislike for the man bnt 
because of his opposition to govern- 
ment of any kind. Some who are 
engaged in schemes which will not 
bear the light will shield themselves 
behind the murderous deed of the 
assassin and denounce freedom of 
speech because they do not want the 
public to be informed of their doings. 
Others, stirred by a righteous indig- 
nation, strike at free speech because 
some have abused the latitude al- 
lowed. Itis time for liberty-loving 
citizens to protest againat the at- 
tempt to suppress free speech. The 
warfare must be against anarchy, 
not against freedom of speech An- 
archy is an European product and 
thrives most where there is least 
freedom of speech and least freedom 
of the press. Let nus not make the 
mistake of undermining our institu. 
tions under the delusion that we are 
thus protecting those institutions. 

Free speech and a ftee press are 
essential to free government. No 
man in public life can object to the 
publication of the truth and no man 
in public life is permanently injured 
by the publication of a lie. That 
much is published that should not be 
is only too evident, but let public 
opinion correct the evil; that will be 
more effective than law and will 
bring no danger with it. If a paper 
abuses a political opponent stop your 
subscription and teach the editor tu 
conduct his paper on respectable 
lines. There is a setise of justice in 
the human heart and he who violates 
it violates it at his own peril. This 
sense of justice ultimately turns 
abuse to the benefit of the man 
abused. The present laws aga nst 
slander and libel are sufficient ; leave 
the rest to a healthy public senti- 
ment—and then help to create the 
sentiment.—Bryan's Commoner. 


WHERE DULY LIES.’ 





The newspapers of the South aré 
certainly doing their duty. Fifteen 
years ago it was the exception to dis- 
approve lynching, for the special 
crime and strong denunciation of the 
practice was seldom heard from the 
press. Now it is quite different. 
Tuere is hardly any newspaper of 
consequence in the South that now 
condones mob violence on any prove 
cation, while the great maj rity of 
them unhesitatingly condemn and 
denounce lynchings even when they 
occur in the newspaper's immediate 
locality. The influence of the press 
is unmistakably against the practice, 
and if that influence is of any conse 
quence there is certainly a basis for 
hoping that public sentiment will 
take that direction. — Columbia 
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yROM CUBRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Republicans at Greensboro are said 
to believe that Col. Harry Skinner is 
to be District Attorney in place of 
Claude M. Bernard, ‘Esq, present 
incumbent. ' 

In view of the unpreparedness of 
the Charleston Exposition, Governor 
Aycock has has: decided to change 
“North Carolina Week’’ there from 
January 20 to April 3. 

Mr. Fred L Merritt, formerly of 
the Raleigh News and Observer, now 
managing editor of the Norfolk Vir- 
giniun Pilot, will become editor of 
tne Asheville Citizen about Janu. 
ary ist. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
The Legislature will certainly have 
to provide for a very considerable 
enlagement of the insane asylum 
here. There are no less than 62 meri- 
torious applications on file, none of 
which can now receive attention. 

Hon. Thomas R. Purnell, judge of 
the United States Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts, eastern district of North 
Carolina, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Aycock as chairman of a com- 
mittee to raise the $1,000 expected 
from North Carolina in connection 
with the fund in behalf of the Mo- 
Kinley Memorial Association. 

Raleigh Post: The aggregate of 
the authorized capital of all corpora- 
tions chartered in the office of the 
Secretary of State during the past 
fiscal year ending November 30, is 
$26,458,385. This does not include 
the capitul of 191 companies char- 
tered during the 1901 session of the 
General Assembly, which are not in- 
cluded in the annual report of the 
Secrtary of State. 

One of the most popular, agreeable 
and able ministers who has ever 
lived in North Carolina was Rev. 
George Patterson, D. D., who died 
in Memphis, Tenn , afew days ago. 
He was rector in Wilmington a num- 
ber of years, and had officiated in 
the Episcopal churches in Raleigh. 
During the war he served as chap- 
lain of the Third North Carolina 
Regiment.—Exchange. 

The Statesville Landmark says: 
‘Wake Forest College won in the 
debate between representatives of 
that college and Trinity in Raleigh 
Friday night. This is the third suc- 
cessive victory for Wake Forest in 
similar contests.’’ In this latter 
statement the Landmark is in error. 
Having attended each debate, we 
know that Wake Forest won in 1897, 
1899 and 1901, Trinity in 1898 and 
1900. 

Says The Wayneville Courrier: 
‘Rev. Baylus Cade has consented to 
fill the pulpit at the Baptist church 
Sunday and Sunday night, for Pastor 
Billings, who is not expected home 
by that time. Mr. Cade has decided 
to move here and practice law and 
go into the real estate business. He 
will, in connection with J. D. Boone, 
push the real estate business.’’ Mr. 
Cade was at one time editor of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

Col. Olds: In court at Smithfield 
to-day, Dr. C. R. Hassell, formerly 
connected with the notorious grave 
yard insurance swindle, at Beaufort, 
submitted to false pretence snd 
soliciting insurance without license, 
and for an unlicensed company, und 
was sentenced to two years at hard 
labor on the public roads of Wake 
county. Insurance Commissioner 
Young, who had procured the arre-t 
of Hussell, was present. ‘here were 
two cases. Judgment was suspended 
in one, 

At the Baptist Convention at Win- 
ston Rev. Livingston Johnson, the 
corresponding secretary of the State 
mission board, made a clear and well 
defined address. He reported a short 
age of $500 in State missions the pst 
year. A collection was taken and 
$627 was raised. ‘‘The State board 
has employed wholly or in part dur- 
ing the past year abont 100 mission- 
aries. These workers baptized 980 
persons, and on their fields there 
were 2,229 conversions, and the work 
$29,558.80 was received. These fig- 
ures are a large advance over those 
of the preceding year. There were 
¥,144 sermons preached, 512 churches 


Supplied and 19,622 persons and fami 
lies visited,’ 





Items 


Durham Cor. Post: The county 
now has about twelve miles of mac 
dam road, which was built at a cost 
of about $3,500 per mile, and the 
work is being pushed rapidly. By 
‘nother year this time here will be 
* Macadam road from the city to 





Wake and Chatham oounties and 
probably to Orange county as well. 
On account of the good road work 
there were suits in court amounting 
to $2,000, but juries do not believe 
that good roads damage people, as a 
rule, and all have been cleared off 
the docket at a cost of little more 
than $125. One item alone thatis a 
great benefit to the country people 
is that for rocks, which amounts to 
nearly $800 per month. All the rock 
is furnished by people living along 
the right-of-way. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
There is a lot of smallpox at Mt 
Olive, Wayne county, and the local 
authorities desire the State board of 
health to take hold of the matter, 
but the board declines as there is as 
yet no epidemic. The local authori- 
ties are told that the proper thing to 
do, and the only thing, is to vacci- 
nate, by compulsion if needed. The 
State board can only take holdin 
cases of epidemic and where local 
authorities refuse to act.——Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Patterson 
says that next Monday the work of 
clearing away the debris of the 
burned Watauga Hall at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College wiil 
begin. It is the purpose to begin re- 
building at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The old lines will probably 
be followed. The building will be 
exclusively a dormitory and will 
probably contain 60 rooms. The plan 
for the other new building is not yet 
prepared. It is quite evident that 
the capacity of this college will soon 
be enlarged so as to provide for 
something like 500 students. 





200 COLLECTION BOXES. 





Raleigh Statue Committee Arrange For 
Placing Them in the State. 

There will be a meeting of the Sir 
Walter Raleigh Statue committee in 
a few days, ut which an order will be 
made for the manufacture of 200 
collection boxes, which will be dis- 
tributed over the State, where per- 
sons desiring to contribute towards 
the erection of theRaleigh statute can 
doto. These boxes are intended for 
the small contributors and will be 
placed in public places. 

The movement for the statue to 
Raleigh’s memory has been received 
with popular favor. The small con- 
tributors—mostly children—are re- 
sponding handsomely. The larger 


contributors will be called upon. 


later.—News and Observer. 





AMOS OWEN CHERRY TREE COMPANY 
DENOUNCED AS A FRAUD. 


For several weeks there has been 
somewhat of a stir created by the 
operation of a concern known as 
“The Amos Owen Cherry Tree Com- 
pany’’ located in Rutherford county. 
The Crop Pest Commission, recently 
in session here, directed the State 
Entomologist to investigate the mat- 
ter. That official, Mr. Franklin 
Sherman, returned yesterday from 
Rutherford, and makes the following 
public announcement «8a result of 
his trip: 

‘s] make no apology for denouncing 
the Amos Owen Cherry Tree Com- 
pany as a fraud upon the people, and 
those who have handled it as know- 
ing participators therein. Their 
method of business from the incep- 
tion, has been false and deceitful in 
the extreme, and to make the 
crime as bad as possible, they have 
derived the greater part of tue reve 
nues from their trade, from the 
women and young girls, mainly of 
the poorer classes.’’— Raleigh Post. 


2-2-2 
NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS 
PASS THE MILLION MARK. 


Amount Raised During Year E: ding July Ist, 
1901, Was $1,119,746.47—Gain of $88, 
418 53 Over Previous Year. 

The total amount of money re. 
cbived inall the counties of North 
Carolina from local taxation and 
from the State treasury during the 
year ending July ist, 1901, to be 
expended in the public schools was 
$1,119,746.47. This is an increase of 
$88,418.53, more than was received 
for that purpose during the preced 
ing yeur, 1900. 

The sources from which this enor- 
mous sum of money—$1,119,746.47— 
expended for public schovls, was 
derived, will be of interest. They are 
as follows: 

State and county poll tax, $327,404.05 


General property tax.... 525,257.15 
Special property looultex, 15,544 25 
Special poll locul tax.... 404.45 
Wines, 600.3. Ver. fea. 23,411 82 
Liquor license tax....... 79,279.62 
Auctioneers............. 23.75 
DE AE PES re 36.18 
Received fromState treas. 

RR OS SAR Ger oda 0s 101,401.80 
Other sources........... 45,983.48 

ES EET ~ . -$1,119,746.47 


SSR: 


The Progressive Farmer, December 17, 1901, 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 


Mr. M. O. Sherrill, our faithful 
State Librarian, announces that the 
first and second volumes of ‘North 
Carolina Regimental History” are 
ready for delivery. The price per 
volume is $1.00. If sent by mail 30 
cents must be added to the price of 
the first volume and 34 cents for the 
second volume to prepay postage. 
Either volume will be sent anywhere 
in North Carolina by express for 
$1.25. Mr. Sherrill suggests that 
where several persons in a com- 
munity wish to buy the books they 
can reduce the cost by having all 
shipped together by freight. 

Copy for third and fourth volumes 
is now ready for the printer.—Ex. 





MONUMENT TO LIEUT. WM. E. SHIPP 
KILLED IN THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR. 


It Willbe Erected in Charlotte and Will be 
Unveiled on the 20th of Next May. 
Ata meeting of the Shipp monn- 
ment committee, held this week, it 
was ascertained that there is snuffi- 
cient money in bank to the credit of 
the fund to erect a monument ac- 
cording to a design approved by Mrs. 
Shipp and the committee, and at 
this meeting the contract for the 
monument was awarded to Mr. I. W. 
Durham, of thiscity. It was further 
decided that the monument shall be 
unveiled with appropriate exercises 
on the 20th of next May. Applica- 
tion was made as much as two weeks 
ago to the Treasury Department at 
Washington, through Postmaster 
Mullen, the custodian of the govern- 
ment’s buildings and grounds in 
Charlotte, for leave to place the 
monument on the grass plat between 
the postoffics and assay office build 
ings, well to the frontof these build- 
ings, but the Department has not 
yet been heard from on the subject. 
All the steps that have been taken 
in the matter have had the concur- 
rence of Mrs. Shipp, and after the 
20th of next May anther notable 
monument will add to the adornment 
of Charlotte.—Charlotte Observer. 


WHAT IT COST TO RUN THE STATE GOV- 
ERNMENT. 





Receipts Were Over Million and a Half Last 
Year—Balance of $18,263 in the Treasury 
December lst. 

News and Observer, 14th: The 
Legislative Examining -Committee 
yesterday completed the investiga- 
tion of the State Treasurer's office. 

The receipts of the State govern. 
ment for the fiscal year which ends 
November 30th, 1901, were $1,602, 
676.48. The balance in the treasury 
December ist, 1901, was $18,263.02. 

The statement of the special school 
fund, which is kept separate, is as 
follows: 

Balance Nov. 30, 1900. . 

Receipts from Nov. 30, 


$23,219.50 





1900, to Dec. 1,1901.. 17,620.10 
2 Se ae Uae $40,839 60 
Disbursements......... 5,304.55 
Balance Dec. 1, 1901... $35,524 05 


The recapitulation of the general 
treasury fund for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1901, was follows: 


RECAPITULAKION,. 
Balance Nov. 30, 1900.. $ 101,143 22 
PRE 5s bao. 4 skeryhes 1,602,676 48 
OOO oi icky varies oe $1,703,819.70 
Disbursements......... 1,685,556 68 








RAAT g- $ 18,263.02 
STATE'S EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures of the State gov- 
ernment for the various institutions 
during the past year were as fol. 
lows: 





EXPENDITURES. 

Dangerous insane...... * 7,446 44 
Hospital at Raleigh... .. 73,356 22 
Hospital at Goldsboro... = 112,633.93 
D. and D. School, Mor- 

eT vs os 48,718.81 
State’s Prison.......... 177,805 05 
Agricultural Dep’t...... 67,354.25 
Soldiers’ Home......... 14,818 17 
School D. D and B..... 68,011 22 
oO ee Pa ae Poet 113,291.00 
A.and M College...... 54,645.89 
University of N.C...... 31,000 00 
Colored Normal........ 18,250 00 
State N’rmalGreensboro 40,000 00 
Oxford Orphan Asylum 10,000.00 
Oxford Orphan Asylum 

Rade SS le ee acti 6,600 00 
Sundry expenditures... 795,895.92 

<n IS eR borne $1,685,556 68 
Balance in Treas. Deo; 

2 280s ca teois eee $ 18,263 02 

Durham dispatch: Superintend- 
ent ©. W. Massey will soon place 


orders for two more rural libraries. 
This will make 28 of the 34 white 
schools in the county that will have 
libraries. Mr. Massey thinks that 
two or three others will soon send 





in their orders. 


General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 

Readers. 
A famine prevails in a large part 
of Asiatic Russia. 
A large number of representative 
negroes, headed by Rev. William 
MoGill of Birmingham, have begun 
& movement to test the oconstitu- 
tionality ot the Alabama constitu 
tion which practically disfranchises 
the race in that State. 

The ninth annual debate between 
Yale and Princeton was held last 
week and was won by Yale. The 
question debated was, ‘‘Resolved, 
That the adoption of the 15th amend- 
ment tothe Constitution of the Uni 
ted States was justified.’’ Yale de- 
fended the negative. 

It is authoritatively stated that 
there has been no marked change for 
the worse in the condition of Rear 
Admiral W.T. Sampson. However, 
he is now, and has been since he 
went to Washington, in very feeble 
health and his chances for with. 
standing any serious strain upon his 
vitality are said to be slight. 


It is impossible to obtain con- 
firmation of the reported death of 
Major Van Tets, aide to Queen Wil 
helmina, who is said to have fought 
and been wounded in a duel with 
Prince Henry, the Queen's consort. 
The duel grew out of Van Tets’ re- 
buke of Prince Henry for unkind 
treatment of the Queen. 

An exciting election in the city of 
Galway, Ireland, November 21st, re- 
sulted in the success of the National 
candidate for parliament, Col. Arthur 
Lynch. Colonel Lynch fought in 
South Africa on the side of the Boers, 
and now resides in Paris. It is re- 
ported that he has been notified that 
he will be tried for high treason if 
he attempts to take his seat. 

Lieutenant General Miles, in his 
annual report, gives the total 
strength of the army at the present 
time as 84,513, of which number 
33,514 are in the United States, 
43,239 in the Philippines, 4,914 in 
Cuba, the remainder, in small de- 
tachments, being in Porto Rico, Ha- 
waii, China and Alaska. He says it 
is expected that the force in Cuba 
will be very much reduced and hopes 
that the force in the Philippines also 
an be reduced. 


THE REPORT OF THE SCHLEY COURT OF 
INQUIRY. 








Schley is Blamed for Numerous Mistakes 
Previous to the Battle of Sa: tiago, But is 
Entitled to the ‘‘Credit Due for 3 hat Glori- 
ous Victory’— Dewey, However, Defe.ds 
Schley’s Record Before the Battle. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 14 —The report 

of the Schley Court of Inquiry was 

promulated by Secretary Long last 
night. There are two reports, Ad 
mirals Benham and Ramsay concur 
in the first, which is signed by Ad 
miral Dewey also as a matter of 
form. Admiral Dewey makes a sep- 
arate report. The majority opinion 
finds in brief that Admiral Schley 
should have proceeded with the 
utmost dispatch to Cienfuegos and 
maintained a close blockade ; that he 
should have endeavored to have ob 
tained information of the Spanish 
squadron there ; that he should have 
proceed to Santiago with dispatch ; 
that he should not have made the 
retrograde movement ; that he should 
have obeyed the department’s or- 
ders ; that he should have endeavored 
to have captured the Spanish vessels 
in Santiago; that he did not do his 
utmost to destroy the Colon; that 
he caused the squadron to lose dis- 
tance in the loop of the Brooklyn ; 
that he thereby caused the ‘Texas to 
back ; that he did injustice to Hodg- 
son; that his conduct in the cum 
paign was characterized by vacilu- 
tion and dilatoriness and lack of en 
terprise; that his official reports on 
the coal supply were misleading and 
inaccurate; that his conduct during 
the battle was self-pos«essed and he 
encouraged in his own person his 
subordinate officers and mon. 
Admiral Dewey in his report says 
that the passage to Cienfuegos v as 
made with all dispatch ; that in view 
of his coal supply the blockade or 


SECRETARY ROOT’S REPORT ON PHIL- 
IPPINE AFFAIRS. 

Secretary Root’s report respecting 

the Philippines will surprise many 

readers, and will be received with 
an approach to incredulity by some. 

He declares that in selecting the men 
for civil service in the Philippines 
no official has been appointed upon 
any one’s request, or upon any per- 

sonal, social, or political considera 

tion, and that members of both 
Houses of Congress cheerfully ac 

quiesced in not being consulted for 
these offices, as soon as they were 
satisfied that the rule admitted of 

no exceptions; in other words, 

Congress and the Administration 
have adopted without resistance or 
sericus objection the principle of 
of Civil Service Reform—not neces- 

sarily its methods—for the selection 

of officers in the Philippines. 

Scarcely less gratifying than this 
declaration are the statements con 

cerning the extent to which local 
self government has been instituted. 
Municipal governments have been 
organized in 765 towns, in all of 
which the municipal officers are elec- 
ted by popular suffrage. All per- 
sons who own real property to the 
value of $250 or pay an annual tax 
of $15, or who speak, read, or write 
either English or Spanish, are com- 
petent to vote. The affairs of the 
town or village are in the hands of 
the municipal authorities, subject to 
‘“‘extensive visitorial and supervisory 
powers’’ by the Commission. How 
extensive these powers are the Seo- 
retary of War does not state, but 
we may assume that they are not 
more extensive than those exercised 
by the New York Legislature over 
the municipality of New York, and 
not so extensive as those recently 
exercised by the Quay Legislature in 
Pennsylvania over the municipality 
of Pittsburg. Thirty provinces have 
also been organized, the Governors 
of which are elected by the Coun- 
cilors of the municipalities in the 
provinces; the other officers are ap. 
pointed by the Commission ; ‘‘but in 
every case they were selected upon 
consultation with the citizens and 
with due regard to their informally 
expressed wishes.’’ Native police 
are more and more used in the main- 
tenance of order. Encouraging prog- 
ress has been made in education, but 
as many children are awaiting ad- 
mission to the scools as are already 
engaged in study, because there are 
not adequate schoolrooms. There 
are more people anxious for educa- 
tion than teachers to furnish it, 
more teachers than school buildings 
for them to teach in.—New York 
Outlook. 


DEMUCRATIC SWEEP IN BOSTON. 





By Nineteen Thousand Votes Boston Sets 
Aside Mayor Hart For Collins. 

Boston, Mass., December 10 —The 
Democrats completely overwh3lmed 
the Republicans in the city election 
to day, General Patrick A. Collins 
being elected over Mayor Thomas 
N. Hart by the largest plurality in 
a quarter of a century. The Demo. 
crats likewise obtained control of 
both branches of the city govern- 
ment, erected their street commis- 
sioner, Salem D. Charles, and practi- 
cally all their oandidates for 
the school commission. As usual 
the city voted stronly in favor of 
license. 

The result of the canvass was fully 
as much a surprise to the Demo- 
crats as to their opponents. 


THIRTY MILLIONS GIVEN TO 
UNIVERSITY. 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 10 —Yester- 
day Mrs Jane L Stanford transferred 
to Stanford University by deed 
bonds, stocks avd real estate valued 
ut $30,000,000, the largest single gift 
ever bestowed on any institution of 
learoing. Of this amount $18,000,- 
(00 consists of bonds and stocks pay- 
ing iargerevenue. The real estatate 
deeded to the university comprises 
much of the property originally given 
by Senutor Stanford, but the aeed 
oi which was tound to be illegal. 
Tne bonds include many securitics 
that have doubled in value within a 
few years, and the accumulation of 
these and other stocks since the 


STANFORD 





Cienfuegos was effective; that he 
allowed the Adala to enter Cienfue | 
gos to get information; that his 
passage to Santiago was with as | 
much dispatch as possible, keeping | 
the squadron together; that the! 


blockade of Santiago was effective, | 
and finally that he was the senior | 
officer off Santiago in absolute c»m 

mand and entitled to the credit inv | 
for the glorious victory which re. | 


sulted in the total destruction of the 








Spanish ships. } 


death of her husband. The real 
property deeded includes no less than 
900,000 acres in about twelve coun 
ties of California and comprises the 
great Vina ranch of 52,000 acres. 
The American bunks are evidently 
prospering. As proof note their 


resources: 
Se,t. 30, 1901....... $5,695,347,294.96 
Deo 13, 1900........ 5,142,089,692 52 


Increase—1444 mos. $553,257,602 44 








a 
ELECTION FRAUDS IN NORFOLK. 


NorFOLK, Va., Dec. 123 —The grand 
jury, which has been investigating 
fraud in the November election, to- 
day brought in thirteen indictments 
against election judges and clerks. 
Three of the men indicted were mem- 
bers of the city council from the 
fourth ward. One of the three has 
changed residence and resigned, and 
his newly elected successor is also 
among the indicted. The investiga- 
tion was the outcome of the bitter 
factional fight between the so-called 
“ring’’ and the good government 
factions of the Democratic party 
over legislative candidates, the 
former controlling the election and 
having named all the judges. 





WHAT PEARY HAS DONE, 


The latest message from Lieuten- 
ant Peary is an interesting contri- 
bution to Arctic knowledge. He has 
rounded the most northerly point of 
the Greenland archipelago,— the 
most northerly known land in the 
world. All the existing references 
state that ‘‘north of the mainland of 
Greenland is an archipelago of un. 
known extent.’’ Peary has discov. 
ered the limits of this archipelago. 
The work of mapping the Greenland 
group is, therefore, practically com- 
plete, except for a portion of the 
eastern side. Peary is the discoy- 
erer of the strait which bounds the 
great island of Greenland, on the 
north, and separates it from the 
archipelago just mentioned. The 
practical value of this achievemen. 
shows that the Greenland archipel- 
ago does not furnish the best route 
to the pole. He has abandoned it, 
and will make another effort from 
the northern point of Grinnell Land. 
To day, the first honors for pushing 
“farthest north’? belong to the 
Duke d’Abruzzi, who attained a lati- 
tude of 86 degrees 33 minutes, in 
1900. The second honors belong to 
Nansent, who reached 86 degrees 
13.6 minutes, in 1895, and the third 
honors go to Peary, who reached 
83 degrees 50 minutes, in the spring 
of 1960.—Success 





ALABAMA’S NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Alabama voted on its new consti- 
tution recently, and of course it 
was adopted, though the opposition 
campaign declared that the returns 
are fraudulent and the courts may 
have to pass on the question. This 
constitution makes radical changes 
from the old in nearly every article, 
and two distinct suffrage schemes 
are provided. Disqualification for 
crime and voluntary prepayment of 
a poll tax of $1.50 by February 1 
preceding any election, being com- 
mon to both prior to January 1, 1903, 
All can register who have honorably 
served in some war, who are de- 
scended from soldiers who ‘have so 
served, or who have ‘‘good charac- 
ters’’ and understand the duties and 
obligations of oitizenship. Three 
registrars are to be appointed for 
exch county. They will, asa matter 
of fact, be three white Democrats, 
and, under the judicial power to 
pass on character and understand- 
ing of the applicant and to deter- 
mine the proof required of service 
in war or descent, are expected to 
register all the whites and turn down 
practically all the negroes. 

All those who register under this 
plan constitute a life electorate and 
can vote without further question as 
long as they pay their poll taxes. 
The rejected applicant may appeal 
from the registrars to the courts. 
After January i, 1903, these discrim. 
inations in favor of the whites are 
abolished, the judicial power of the 
registrars withdrawn, but both races 
and all men put under the same defi- 
nite qualifications. At present there 
are about 75,000 negro voters in Ala- 
bama who can read und write Itis 
estimated that the disqualification 
for crime, failure to pay pvil tex, 
and neglect to register so far in 
advance of election will redace the 
whole body of negro voters to less 
than 30,000. The new constitution 
guarantees & school tand of not less 
than $1,000,000, and under this the 
better class of negroes ure disposed, 
itis reported, to favor the plan as 
giving them «# steadily increasing 
number of voters whose votes may 
be counted as cast —Chicago Farm. 
ers’ Voice. ce ae 


President Roosevelt seems desirous 


the government ‘‘out of polttics,”’ by 
very greatly extending the civil ser- 

vice regulations. Weil, we will soon- 
have 8.m6 “music in the air’ Take 
away from the average Congressman 
his privilege of ‘‘rewarding hie 
friends for faithful party services’ 

and Othello'’s occupation is gone.— 
Ruleigh Poss. ’ 
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The Home Circle. 








THE EVE OF THE BATTLE * 


There was a sound of revelry by night 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered there 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamons shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Masic arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eves which spake again, 
And all went merry a8 a marriages bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 


Did you not hear it?—No, ‘twas but the wind, - 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance! let joy be unoonfined ; 


No sleep till morn, when youth 


and pleasure meet 


To chase the glowing hours with fiving feet. 
But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would re eat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon's opening roar! 


* * * * * 


* * 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 


The life from ont young heart: ; 


Which ne'er might be renveated : 


If ever more should meet those 


and choking sighs, 
who could guess 
mutual eves, 


Since upen night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar; 
Ani, near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldiers ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizans with terror damb, 
Or whispering with white lips—‘‘The fos! Taey come! they come !"’ 
—From Lord Byron's ‘‘Childe Harold.”’ 








ON THE OLD PLANTATION “BEFORE THE WAR.” 


A Charming Description of Southern Life in the Days of Slavery— 
Written by C. S Wooten, LaGrange, N. C., for the 
Charlotte Observer. — 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


But perhaps the most exhilarating 
task of the whole year was corn 
shucking. Long piles of corn were, 
made in the barnyard and a messen- 
ger was sent on a horse to summon 
the negroes from the adjacent farms 
When the negroes arrived they woud 
e@rrange themselves around the corn, 
and one would mount the corn pile 
and lead in the hollering, and the 
others would join in the chorus 
He would walk the corn pile with a 
stately tread, with a lofty dignity, 
and with a grace and ease of bearing 
équal to an actress on the stage. 
Sometimes he would be dressed in a 
grotesque style and the weird, comi- 
cal look on his faca as he would say 
something funny provoked peals 
of laughter from the spectators. 

Log-rolling was a big day on the 
farm. Every winter the farmers 
were clearing land and when they 
felled the trees, and cut them up 
ready to pile in heaps, the negroes 
from the other farms were invited 
to assist in handling them. I have 
seen fifty negro men in a new ground 
hollering and singing their songs 
and testing their strength. There 
was always some Hercules in 
strength in every neighborhood who 
was the champion, and it was 4 great 
honor to pull him down, orin the 
negro dialect ‘sink him.’’ Whoever 
was successfal in this feat became a 
hero and was honored as much as 
the victor in the the athlet- 
ic games of the ancient Greeks. 





After the days’s work was over, 
and they returned to the house, the 
other negroes would take him on 
their shoulders, and march over the 
yard shouting and sinsing. The 
orator in sddressing an audience was 
never greeted with such applause 
as thie hero of the ‘hand spike.” 
Hog killing was another great time 
All the meat for the whole planta- 
tion was raised on the farm. About 
500 were fattened annually and 100 
head wonld be slaughtered at a kill 
ing. The first killing would be just 
before Christmas so as to have some. 
thing fresh for the holidays and then 
there would be a killing every week 
until all were killed. The pots were 
filled with water the night before 
and lightwood was placed around 
them and at 12 o'clock the hands 
were called, and everybody took a 
drink and the killing begun and by 
daybreak the last hog was killed. 
My father said the meat was not 80 
good if killed after sun up The 
negroes were fed on the shoulder» 
and sides and the hams reserved for 
the planter’s table. I have never 
tasted any meat as delicious as a 
Southern ham. They were always 
boiled whole for dinner and fried for 
. breakfast. The hams were smoked 
with hickory wood and corn cobs 
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which gave them a delightful flavor 
and gave a rich brown color to the 
gravy, which when placed on hom 
iny or rice or a nice brown biscuit 
was good enough for a king. Veg 
etables and all kinds of provisions 
were raised an a Southern planta- 
tion, so there was never any scarcity 
of something to eat, and like the 
prodigal I would be glad to get the 
scraps from my mother’s table. There 
were on the farm over 100 cattle and 
160 sheep About 30 cows were 
milked during the summer. During 
the month of May while the grass 
was tender and the butter was 
rich and the weather cool, butter 
was packed in jars and: placed ina 
cellar for winter use. The butter had 
a golden color made so by the grass 
grown on the creek bottom. The se 
cret in making butter is to eliminate 
the water. My mother skimmed 
off the cream and put it in a churn 
and had .a little negro to churn it, 
and then with a wooden paddle the 
butter was separated and then with 
her hands slapped the water out. All 
the utensils about the milk house 
were scalded and placed in the sun, 
and by thus keeping them clean 
there was no chance for any bacte- 
ria to germinate. A glass of butter- 
milk for breakfast is nourishing and 
healthful. The acid is good for ma- 
laria. The surplus milk and clabber 
was given to the little negroes, who 
were brought up to the yard every 
morning and given a piece of bread 
and placed before a panof clabber with 
a little molasses spread overit. Some 
the larger ones would have a broken 
pewter spoon or a mussel shell to eat 
with, while the smaller ones would 
put their mouths in like a pig, and 
eat, and their faces would be smeared 
allover and they would be so full 
they looked like they wonld explode 
The greedy horse leech did not pre 
sent a more rotund appearance. 
Sometimes the little rascals would 
get to fighting, then the old milk 
woman would have to appear on the 
scene with a peach sprout and re 
store order. 

Every Saturday morning after the 
firsat of May I and Uncle Ceasar 
would saddle the carriage horses and 
go to the pasture on Bear creek to 
geta lamb. It was always a rule to 
have baked lamb, garden peas and 
strawberries for dinner on the first 
Sunday in May. We would take 
several little negro boys with us to 
run down and catch the lamb. These 
little follows were happy when one 
was selected, and they were told to 
catch him. Soch running and 
whooping was never seen or heard, 

As there was an abundance of 
land that the master did not need for 
cultivation, the negroes were allowed 
extra patches for themselves. They 
were given every Saturday after 12 
o’clock to cultivate them. One old 
man by the name of Uncle Bob 
would make about 100 bushels of 
corn worth 60 cents per bushel and 
20 bushels of peas at $1 per bushel, 
2,000 bundles of fcdder at 50 cents 
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so there was about $130. This was 
his pocket change and he used to 
buy such luxuries as he needed 
His family was fed by the master. 

The master looked after the sell 
ing of the crop for them so that 
they would not be cheated. We 
lived 50 miles from Newbern and be- 
fore the railroad was completed the 
wagon made frequent trips to that 
place to get such supplies as were 
needed on the farm. Uncle,Bob was 
the wagoner. He would hitch up 
six mules and make the trip. It 
took two days to go. It was my 
greatest pleasure to go on those 
trips. We would go half way and 
camp the first night. An ample sup- 
ply of provisions were cooked at 
home to last us on the trip. We 
would cut a slice of bacon and put it 
on a stick sharpened at the end and 
broil it and place it on a piece of 
bread and cut it with our pocket 
knife. It was delightful. Several of 
the neighbors’ wagons would j>in on 
those trips and we would have a so 
cial, pleasant time. I was traveling 
once in the State of Texas and I came 
to a log cabin by the road side. An) 
old man past 80 years was sitting in | 
the dcor. I stopped to have a talk) 
with him. He had come to the State | 
when he was 18 years old and be 
fore the Indians hud been driven) 
from her borders and when the buf- 
falo, the wild horse and cattle and 
deer roamed over her vast prairies. | 
It was interesting to hear him talk. 
He said railroads ana Sanday Schools 
had ruined Texas. I asked him to 
to explain. He said railroads had 
destroyed all sociability and the Sun- 
day schools had introduced the ob 
servance of Sunday. Before the 
Sunday School they did not have 
any Sanday. As to the railroads I 
believe he was right. For in those 
old days people were more social 
and seemed to enjoy themselves 
more than now. 

The negroes were given three 
suits of clothes annually. The cloth 
was woven by hand looms and was 
stronger and more durable than the 
cloth woven in the factories of to- 
day. During rainy days in the win- 
ter the women and girls did the 
spinning. I have seen my mother 
stand for weeks at a table, cutting 
out the different garments. It was 
no easy job to cut out clothes for 
300 negroes. Yet it was believed 
by those who were ignorant of such 
things that the Southern matron 
had nothing todo. She kept a medi 
cine chest and when a negro was 
sick, she would visit him and see 
what he needed. If the case was 
beyond her skill a physician was 
called, but she would have to give 
all the medicine, for the negro could 
not be relied upon in such an emer: 
gency. When I wasa boy and not 
at school my father would send me 
the fleld to work, but he said he got 
less work out of me than any of his 
other children. 1 preferred to read 
than to work, so I did as little as 
possible. 

The negro is emotional in his na 
ture and can work himself up toa 
high pitch of religious frenzy 
They have a strong, fine, deep-toned, 
melodious voice. When they would 
first begin a song in an undertone, 
they reminded me of what Byron 
says in Don Juan: 





‘‘Their voices were like the warb- 
of a bird 
So soft, 80 sweet, so delicately clear.’’ 

It is delightful to hear five hun 
dred voices chanting such old gospel 
songs as **The old ship of Zion, when 
she comes.’’ The sensation produced 
is thrilling. 

Then as the excitement increased. 
and taking Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, ‘‘suiting the action to the 
word,’? some clapping their hands, 
some patting their feet and some 
swinging their bodies backward and 
forward all were wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement. ‘*Who 
as they sung would take the prisoned 
soul and lap it in Elysium."’ 

Christmas was perhaps the most 
enjoyable season of the year. From 
three to four days were given asa 
holiday. The young negro boys and 
girls would go from house to house 
and have adance.The music consisted 
of a banjo, a fiidle and patting and 
singing. I have heard the music 
and seen the dancing at Saratoga 
and the White Sulphur, but it was 
not so thrilling, soul stirring and 
overpowering as the music and 
dancing of these negroes. During 
those holidays it was as Cowper in 
his Task says: 


“A perpetual feast of nectared sweets 
Where no crade surfeit reigns.’’ 
My story is told, so I must oon 

clude. Slavery is abolished and I 





restore it I would not doit, for Iam 
past my threescore years and do not 
wish to appear before the great 
judgment bar with such a weight on 
my shoulders. Lincoln was right 
when he said no man was good 
enough to owna slave. I believe I 
have as much kindnessand sympathy 
for humanity as any man yet I know 
there would be times when I would 
abuse my authority. That there 
wexe cruel masters is true, just as 
there are cruel pareots and husbands. 
As a general rule parents are kind to 
their children, husbands to their 
wives; so was the master kind to 
the servant. Cruelty in all these re. 
lations is the exception to the rule 

The abolitionists, instead of looking 
at slavery in its true light, paraded 
before the world the exception and 
said that was the real condition of 
the slave, and thus poisoned the 
minds of the people, and engendered 
a hostility to the institution of 
slavery that culminated in a bloody 
fratricidal war. There was but one 
way in which slavery could be abol- 
ished and that was the way in which 
it was done by force and blood. It 
could never have been done peaceably 
even with full compensation. For 
the Southern planter accustomed to 


;rule on his plantation with an an- 


thority more absolute than the Feudal 
barons, had a proud chivalrous 
spirit, and a romantic gallantry that 
made them arrogant and aristocratic 
in their bearing and domineering in 
their manners, that would tolerate 
no interference with any of their 
rights. Animated by such a spirit 
they wonld rather have fought and 
lost their slaves, than to have eman- 
cipated them with compensation. 

In no part of the whole civilized 
world, in any age of its history, did 
man attain to a higher development, 
or society a happier civilization, than 
in the slave-holding States before 
the war. No man ever surpassed 
the old time Southern gentleman, in 
virtue, in the purity of his private 
life, in refined and generous hospi 
tality, in unstinted charity, in chiv 
alric courage, in romantic gallantry, 
and in the moral grandeur of his 
character. No women ever equaled 
the Southern dames in lofty dignity, 
in the stateliness of their bearing or 
their daughters in accomplishments, 
in dash, in the grace, ease and euav- 
ity of their manners, and the exquis- 
itesymmetry and matchless beauty 
of their figures which renders them 
irresistible in their charms and fasci 
nation. No statesman in any coun. 
try ever surpassed our Southern 
Statesmen before the war in the un 
sullied purity of gheir private and 
public life. 

It is pitiful now to go through 
those large old estates of thousands 
of acres, and see the old mansion 
house occupied by negroes and white 
tenants, and everything going tods 
cay. I have in Eastern Carolina 
seen numerous instances of such 
desolation; where years ago I en. 
joyed the unstinted hospitality of 
their refined and intelligent owners 
Oh, bow sad is the thought. The 
necessary effect of the abolition of 
slavery was to destroy the large 
slaveholders, and to bring forward 
the lower and middle classes of so 
ciety. It was analagous to the effect 
produced by the crusaders upon the 
nobility and barons of Europe dur 
ing the Middle Ages, who in order to 


had no other resource than to sell 
their landed possessions. These es 
tates passed into the hands of other 
proprietors, the necessary effrot of 
which was to bring men n3arer an 
equality of property. 

Ihave heard a great deal about 
the new South. It may bs that the 
South of to-day in manufacturing, 
in a general diffusion of education 
among the people, is superior to the 
old South. The men of education in 
the old days were better educated 
than the men of this day. Where is 
the statesman of this day that will 
o »mpare with Calhoun, Clay, Davis, 
Toombs and Stephens? Where is 
sthe orator that can thrill an andi 
ence like Yancey, Ben Hill and Dob 
bin Miller and MoRae, of our own 
State? That was the day of giants, 
this is the day pigmies. I am glad 
that I lived in those good old days, 
although they are gone never to re- 
turn. 


‘Like the dew on the mountain 
Like the foam on the river, : 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone and forever.”’ 


oe —______ 


AN OPINION. 


Josh—Hoss tradin’ isa pur . 
ieee | becizen. Most ba M8 
varies is tryin’ to stick each other. 

Silas—That's so. It’s like awap- 





am glad itis. If I had the power to! 


pin’ green goods for gold bricks.— 


t 


raise money for those expeditions,. 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIF, RALEIGH, N.O. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
apd writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and = 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information 
If you do not wish Saige? real name to eppess 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


M. H. writes us a nice letter this 


week, and, as usual, it is exceeding- 


ly helpful. So many of us have 
broken china that we do not care to 
castaside. In this letter she tells us 
how to mend it. Try her methods 
and then you will appreciate_her 
efforts in your bebalf. If we could 
induce the housekeepers to write us 
letters telling of their varied expe 
riences, successes and failures in 
their home work, they would be so 
helpful to the inexperienced. Expe. 
rience is our best teacher, for we 
never forget the lessons learned in 
her school, but sometimes the tui 
tion is rather high. So, if we older 
women can aid in decreasing the 
expenses of younger housekeepers,do 
you not think we should endeavor 
to do 80? 

Mrs. J. L. D. writes a letter that 
ought to be helpful to many of our 
readers. 

I hope none of the Chatterers are 
missing Mr. Wooten’s sketches of 
life in the old South. His pen pic- 
tures of the slaves, in last week’s 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, were remarka- 


bly well done. 
AUNT JENNIE. 


MENDING AND WASHING DISHES. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—There are 
not many housekeepers who can af 
ford to throw aside broken articles 
of china and glassware, and it isa 
good plan to have a mending dy 
and mend all the broken dishes at 
once. 

A good cement for china and glass 
is made of plaster of paris and a 
thick solution of gum arabic. Make 
a plaster and apply to the edges with 
a brush, then carefully unite The 
cherry gum that is found on cherry 
trees is also good for mending china 
and glass. Rub the soft gum on the 
broken edges, place the peces care 
fully together and set away to dry. 
A third method for mending china 
and glass is to use the common white 
lead, but the dish must be set away 
tor several weeks after mending in 
order that it may become perfectly 
dry. 

The hardest part about washing 
dishes is getting them _ready, then if 
you have all the necessary accesso 
ries to dish washing, the work is 
quickly and easily done. Dish wash- 
ing is rather hard on the hands, but 
with a little practice one can soon 
learn to wash dishes as well with a 
dish mop as witha cloth. The wire 
dish cloths and dish mops only cost 
five cents a piece and both are inval- 
uable aids in washing dishes and 
kitchen utensils. For washing fine 
china and glassware, paper tubs are 
preferable to anything else, and it 
is best to wash the pieces separately 
to avoid chipping. 

The painting or gilding on china 
should never be rubbed with a cloth, 
butit may be rinsed with warm, 
then cold water, then each piece 
should be drained until dry. A small 
brush is excellent for washing the 
fancy portions of glassware, and it 
can be made to glisten after washing 
and rinsing if it 3 rubbed with a 
flannel cloth dipped in alchohol, and 
then in whiting. All greasy dishes 
require a good strong suds and there 
ia nothing better for washing china 
and glass than a strong suds of pear- 
line and warm soft water, and if the 
water is hard, a few drops of ammo. 
nia will soften it and give a nice lus. 
tre to the dishes, and nothing makes 
the table so attractize and gives it 
such an air of refinement as polished 
dishes and shining glass. 

Scott Co., Ky. 


HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I saw in some 
girl’s letter an inquiry as to how to 
make appropriate and inexpensive 
Christmas presents, so I will try to 
tell her of some I have seen that I 
thought pretty. 

Take three or more colors of wool- 
en goods and cut leaves out (maple 
is prettiest). Button-hole in silk all 
around one that you mean to use for 
the foundation and fasten it to a 
piece of pasteboard cut by the same 





M. H. 








pattern. Then cut as many as you 


= 


like from the other color. 

them at the stem end i. eg 
leaf. Vein the top leaf in stem - 
outline stitch in some pretty silk 

This can be used for a needle cuse if 
fixed to hang with several colors of 
baby ribbon; for a pen-wiper if a 
loose rosette of ribbon be tacked 
just where the stems grew. 

A whisk broom and holder is always 
‘appreciated byaman. The brooms 
do not cost much and you can easily 
make the holder. The back is of 
pasteboard covered with Cambric to 
match the velvet or silk of the f ront, 
Cut the back rounded at the top but 
the front cut square or pointed. The 
front piece of board must be wider 
than.the back so that there wil] be 
room between them for the broom, 
Embroider & monogram, forget-me. 
nots or anything you wish on the 
peice tor the front, then plait half. 
inch ribbon around the edge and 
tack the two pieces together. Hang 
by ribbon you use in the muking. 

A quaint pin-cusbion is one made 
of alittle doll standing in a silk or 
velvet bag. Make the bag, cut a 
round piece of board for the bottom 
crsimply slip it inside and tack it 
in position. Put the doll in, leaving 
its head and arms out Siuff the 
sack with wool all aronnd the doll 
then tie itin a frill around it just 
under the arms leaving a pretty bow 
of ribbon in front. Several colors 
of baby ribbon make the prettiest. 

Sofa pillows are of so many kinds 
and so popular just now that | deem 
it useless to describe them for they 
are of almost all sizes, shapes and 
colors. 

Get some cannon cloth and hem- 
stitch mother a dozen doilies. They 
are pretty and durable. 

Get Lansdaleé cambric and make 
the little folks handkerchiefs. Plain 
hemstitched or a fancy border put 
on with the same stitch are pretty. 

Knit mittens (gloves with only a 
thumb) for the children. They like 
them and when made of pretty 
bright wool are doubly appreciated. 

No boy can have too many ties and 
bits of silk may be utiized in this 
‘way. Get your pattern from an old 
one he has discarded. 

Girls who have grown tired of 
American’ dolls might appreciate one 
of some other nationality. They 
are easily made, but are rather cost- 
ly when bought in the stores. 

A catch-all box for mother’s mantle 
is a convenience. Four by six inches 
is the proper size and you can cover 
or paint or embroider it. Get a pret- 
ty wooden box this size and form 
flowers of soft putty, pressiog them 
leaf by leaf firmly to the wood and 
when dry enough paint them in 
natural colors and you will be sur- 
prised at its beauty and usefulness. 

Mrs. J. L. D. 








WHAT THE MAINE WAVES SAID. 


The poet—or such the Louisville 
Times dubs him—had a song about 
the ocean in his pocket, and he longed 
to read it to his fair companion. It 
was alittle thing of his own, but 
lacking courage to whip it out boldly 
he decided to lead up to it, grace- 
tully, of course. 

‘‘Miss Daisy,’’ he began, ‘‘did 
you.ever think what those vast, 
heaving billows, melting on the 
shore sndthen receding, sing as they 
come and go?”’ 

‘*No, I never have,’’ Daisy replied, 
calmly, ‘‘but when my brother and 
I were on the coast of Muine last 
summer we used to listen to the 
waves breaking, and he said they 
sounded to him—”’ 

‘*Poetical?’’ interrupted the poet, 
fingering the poem in his pocket. 

**Y-es, perhaps so,’’ said Daisy. 
“They went ‘Slosh, b’gosn, sloso Db’ 
gosh,’ from morning until night.”’ 

“Um !’’ said. the poet, taking his 
hand from his pocket.—Selected. 


Little-Ages had been a regular at- 
tendant at Sanday schoo! last win- 
ter, says the New York Sun. The 
other day the school opened again 
after the vacation and the teacher 
iecided to have a general review of 
all the ground covered by the pri 
mary department. She started, 
very properly, at the beginning 

“Children, '’said she, ‘after Adam 
was created, how was Eve brought 
into the world?”’ 

Half a dozen hands went into the 
air. 

‘Will Smith may answer,’’ said the 
teacher = 
‘‘Made-outen a bone-fram Adam. 

“Now, children, that is correct. 
And from what bone was woman 
created ?"’ 

There was an awful silence 1D the 
classroom Finally little Agnes 
hand went uplikeashot. 

“You may answer, Agnes. 





decision came quickly. 
“The jaw-bone,”’ i she. 
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Christian Life ‘Column. 


Children’s Column. 





9 GOD, OUR HELP IN AGES PAsT. 


i t 
3od, our help in ages past, 
, Out hope for ye4rs to come, 
Our sbelter trom the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home,— 


h the shadow of thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 
gufti jent is thine arm alone, 
Aud our defense is sure. 


ills i tood 
fore the hills in order 8 
— earth received her frame, 
From everlasting thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


Beneat 


0 God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Be thou our guard while troubles 


last, 
And our eternal home! 
—Isaac Watts. 
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THREE PRESIDENTS, 





One of the most remarkable meet- 
ings in recent years was that of the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, 
held in New York in 1900, which 
packed Carnegie Hall to the roof, 
and filled the streets with thousands 
of people eager to get inside and 
listen to the stories of returned mis. 
sionury workers. 

Upon the platform at the opening 
sesvion sit William McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the United States ; Bonjamin 
Harrison, President of the Confer- 
ence, and Theodore Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. 

It was a notable occasion that 
brought these three men to sit 
among the missionaries and extend 
to them their welcome. In his ad- 
dress of welcome President McKinley 
said : 

‘Tam glad of the opportunity to 
offer wituout stint my tribute of 
praise and respect to the missionary 
effort which has wrought such won- 
derful triumphs for civilization. The 
story of the Christian missions is 
one of thrilling interest and marvel 
ous results. The services and the 
sacrifices of the missionaries for 
their fellowmen constitute one of 
the most glorious pages of the 
world’s history. The missionary, of 
whatever church or ecclesiastical 
body, who devotes his life to the 
service of the Master and of men, 
carrying the torch of. truth and 
enlightenment, deserves the grati 
tude, the support and the homage of 
mankind. The noble, self-effacing, 
willing ministers of peace and good- 
will should be classed with the 
world’s hc roes.”’ 

The words of Governor Roosevelt 
Were not less cordial or pronounced, 
and invluded an account of his own 
experience with missionaries” among 
the Indians. The address of General 
Harrison evoked even heartier en 
thusiasm by its eloquence and its 
firm Christian manliness. 

Here sat together three. Presidents 
of the U. ited States, past, present 
and future, each with hisown testi- 
mony to the power of example in 
human lite, andof the value of the 
Christian religion and Christian 
Missions. 

All three were typical Americans. 
Two of them began life in humbie 
circamstances, and rose to honor and 
Power by their own hard work. The 
O:her, elihough born of parents who 
Were possessed of a comfortable for 
tune, is also most emphatically the 
builder of his own remarkable career ; 
®. curnest and tirelees worker whose 
Mccess is due in no degree to the 
Mart he had, but wholly to the use 
he has made of all his powers, and 
ie te high purpose to which he has 

®eted his energies. 


It is worth noting, 


“alg too, that all 


le : i hese men attained honor 
hm ely in Civil life and peaceful 

“, Sut in periods of national 
Peril and the stress of actual war. 
hey were soldiers, fighters, and 


S0spicucusly brave and efficient 


ge too. Noone cas think of 
om then, as dreamers or sentimen- 
8 


“, OF men given over-much to 
Motion. 


Yet to ®ach of these 


three stron 
Men Christia & 


vitel ana nity was a matter of 
Bese Supreme interest. Their 
s ce At that missionary meeting 
ot a perfunctory attendance 
— men posing before the 
dere Yy It was an expression of 
nal interest. They were regular 
~ eer rie. at church, and 
of relig; sincere in the observance 
he 81008 rites, Strong men though 
te they knew that their 

ey oe be ee wee 
D Hemselves upon th z 
ls qneeneth which is a ar Ron gy 
youn not something here which 
take 4, %,™en of America may well 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S TURKLKY-TAIL FAN. 
It owned not a color that vanity 
dons 
Or slendér wits choose for display ; 
Its beautiful tint was a delicate 
bronze, 
A brown softly blended with gray. 
From her waist to her chin, spread- 
wm 22g Out without break, 
Twas built on a generous plan ; 
The pride of the forest was slaugh 
tered to make 
My grandmother’s turkey-tail fan. 


For common occasions it never was 


meant ; 
In a chest between two silken 
cloths 
*Twas kept safely hidden with care- 
ful intent 


In camphor to keep out the moths. 
*Twas famed far and wide through 
the whole country side, 
From Beersheba e’en unto Dan; 
And often at meeting with envy 
*twas eyed, 
My grandmother's turkey-tail fan. 


Camp meetings, indeed, were its 
chiefest delight ; 
Like a crook unto sheep gone 


astray : 
It beckoned backsliders to reseek the 
rignt, 


It always beat time when the choir 
went wrong, 
In psalmcdy leading the van. 
Old Hundred, I know, was its 
favorite s ng— 
My grandmother's turkey -tail fan. 


A fig for the fans that are made 
nowadays, 
Suited unly to frivolous mirth ! 
A different thing was the fan that I 
praise, 
Yet it scorned not the good things 
of earth. 
At bees and at quiltings ’twas aye to 
be seen ; 
The hum of the gossip began 
When in at the doorway had entered 
serene 
My grandmother's turkey-tail fan. 


Tradition relates of it wonderful 
tales. 
Its handle of leather was buff, 
Though shorn of its glory, e’en now 
it exhales 
An odor of hymn book and enuff. 
Its primeval grace, if you like, you 
can trace ; 
"Twas limned for the future to 


scan, 
Just under a smiling gold spectacled 
face 
My grandmother's turkey-tail fan. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 





BOYHOOD AMBITIONS. 


Very early in the life of all normal 
boys they begin to think on what 
they will do when they get to be 
men. Not only do they think of 
their future occupation, but in 
enthusiastic boyish candor they pro- 
claim to those about them what they 
mean to do or to be when they 
grow up. 

The author of ‘‘A Boy’s Town,’’ 
Willam Dean Howells, tells us that 
when he was a boy he wished to be- 
come a canal driver; then when he 
grew a little older he felt sure his 
career was to be that of a circus 
actor. With manhood’s years, how- 
ever, came a taste for the art of 
rhyming, and from that time he has 
never wished to be other than an 
author. 

When Admiral Dewey wasa boy 
his ‘most ardent desire,’’ according 
to his own statement, ‘‘was to be an 
officer in the army.’’ Through the 
interposition of ‘‘fate’’ he has be- 
come the head of the American 
navy. 

John Philip Sousa has accom- 
plished that for which he longed 
while yet amere boy. Then his ‘‘ab 
sorbing ambition was to become a 
com poser.’’ 

Joseph Jefferson, the great inter- ' 
preter of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ dream- 
ed, while yet a mere bey, of becom 
ing a great actor, and he tells us he 
nas ‘‘never had a desire to become 
anything else.’’—Sentinel. 





LOOK OUT, BOYS! 


Humor brightens up the world, 
and fills it with good cheer and sun. 
shine, but teasing spoils the enjoy 
ment of someone. 

The tease is not always ill-natured, 
perhaps not often so. He steps on 
the toes of the dog who is trying to 
take a nap, till the patient creature 
gets up and changes his position. He 
puts the kitten in the crotch of the 
apple.tree and looks on complacently 
while the old cat howls dismally 
over her darling’s danger. He makes 
fun of his small brother’s gingham 
apron till the little fellow goes wail- 
ing to his mother to beg for a coat 


and trousers. He hectors and an 
noys every living thing that comes 
near him, without perhaps a bit of 
malice in it all, but there is a heap 
of unkindness in it.— Young People's 
Weekly. 





A forgiveness ought to be like a 
cancelled note, torn in two and 
burned up, so that it can never be 
shown against the- man.— 
Ward Beecher 
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Nature Study. 





AUTUMN WOODS. \ 


No.1 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 
Prepared for Tle Progressive Farmer by 
Mrs F.L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Though everyone admires the glory 

of the autamn woods, few are aware 

how imperfect are the colors that 
muke up this gorgeous panorama. We 
speak of the scarlet and crimson of 
the maple, the oak andof many 
shrubs; but there is very little pure 
scarlet, crimson or purple among 
these tints. If it were otherwise 
they would afford us less pleasure. 

Pure color spread over so wide an 

extent would be too intense for per 

fect enjoyment. All the dyes of 
autumn foliage are sobered by the 
admixture of some earthy hue, 
something that prevents their rival 
ling the tints of heaven. Green and 
yellow are often seen in th@ir purity 
in the leaves of trees; crimson and 
scarlet are seldom pure, except in 
some parts of the brightest leaves. 

The colors of the leaves will not 
bear comparison with those of flow 
ers either in purity or variety ; yet 
when viewed trom a distance and 
illuminated by sunshine they seem 
nearly pure. Red leaves of different 
shades in sunshine produce at a dis- 
tance the effect of crimson or scarlet, 
chocolate hues that of purple, and 
brown that of orange. 


The hues of autumn are not very 
conspicuous before the middle of 
September—the season of change, 
of course, varying with climatic con- 
ditions. 

Some species are perfectly uniform 
in their colors. The poplar and 
birch for example, are invariably 
yellow, the sumach chiefly red; 
while the maples display as many 
colors as if they were different 
species. But each individual tree 
shows nearly the same every year. 

The first coloration is usually seen 
at the veins of the leaf extending 
outwardly until the whole is tinted. 
Sometimes it appears in spots like 
drops of blood on the green surface. 
In the foliage of trees that assume a 
variety of colors, yellow generally 
predominates in the interior of the 
mass, red and purple on the outside. 

When the season is favorable the 
ash is a tree that perhaps attracts 
most attention and admiration. Its 
development of color is unique. First 
there is 4 dark bronze, turning from 
this to a chocolate, then to a violet 
brown and finally toa salmon color 
or yellow with a slight shade of lilac. 
It is rather remarkable that with all 
this variety of color never a tint of 
scarlet or crimson is seen in the ash 
It is a rule worth remembering that 
all the gradations of autumn tints in 
all cases are in this order—that is to 
say, in the order of those of the eun- 
rise—from dark to lighter hues, 
never in the reverse. This of course 
does not refer to the seared, brown 
leaves. 

The oaks are among the later trees 
to assume their autumn dress and 
they are seldom brilliant. In their 
foliage there is a predominance of 
‘‘leather colors’’ with a considerable 
mixture of certain reds peculiar to 
the oak. We rarely find yellow or 
scarlet leaves in the foliage of any 
species of oak. The white oak turns, 
with but little variation to an ashen 
purple or impure violet. The biack 
and red oaks display varying and 
ioiperfect shades of drab and orange 

As has been suggested before, the 
trees assume very much the same 
shades year after year, other things 
being equal, of course A rainy or 
dry season, sharp frost and a number 
of other cinditions have a marked 
effect upon the autumn coloring. 

The following lists may be helpful 
to the student intere«ted in the sub- 
ject: The althea, elder, willow, and 
locust remain unchanged during the 


autumn with now and then a con- 


siderable mixture of yellow leaves 
before they fall. 

A genéral mixture of rusty green 
and yellow, sometimes pure yellow 
under favorable circumstances with 
the rust only attached to dead leaves 
or the dead parts of leaves, appears 
among the black walnut, butternut, 
catalpa, chestnut, elm, grape vine, 
horse chestnut, white birch, beech, 
mulberry, poplar and breen briar. 

Almost all frait trees together 
with some shrubs, the lilac, rose, 
spirea, blackberry, raspberry and 
barberry maintain a preponderance 
of green with a slightand sometimes 
considerable admixture of purple, 
red and yellow of different shades. 

Purple, crimson and scarlet with a 
little yellow at rare intervala appear 
among the scarlet oak, poison ivy, 


maple, and one of the most brilliant of 
this section, the sweet gum. 

Many of the maples together with 
the smoke tree and poison dogwood 
assume variegated tints, combining 
all shades of purple, crimson, scarlet, 
orange and yellow on the same tree. 

That the frost is an active agent 
in the change of leaf coloris a ques- 
tion. Itis strongly urged by some 
authorities that the frost is actually 
injurious to color having a tendency 
to destroy the tints of every leaf 
that is touched by it 

The most brilliant autumnal hues 
appear after a wet summer followed 
by a cool autumn unattended by 
frosts. Cool weather preserves not 
only the purity of the colors, but 
also the persistence of the foliage. 

There is no scene in nature more 
purely delightful than the autumn 
‘woods when they have attained the 
falness of their splendor. Autumn 
has long been regarded as the melan- 
choly season. We hail, then, these 
warm tints of the woods as an offer- 
ing of Nature for the refreshment of 
our spirits. 








A Few Smiles. 


THE WHIMS OF A SPOILED CHILD. 








“Sit down,’’ said the fierce old 
map, and the trembling youth obey- 
ed. ‘‘Well, what is it?’’ 

The unhappy young man cleared 
his throat. 

‘“T have came; that is, I have 
come,’’ he began in stammering ac- 
cents, ‘‘to ask you for the hand of 
your daughter Ruth.”’ 

The old man leaned back in his 
chair and intently regarded. his 
visitor. 

‘Does my daughter want you?”’ he 
asked. 

‘*Yos, sir; I am sure she does,”’ the 
youth replied with some eagerness. 
“She sent me to you.”’ ; 

The old man sighed. 

“The whims of that child are 
really unaccountable,’’ he muttered. 
**I¢ seems but a day or two ago that 
sbe cried for a doll. Then it was a 
pony. Now it is a monkey. Of 
course she’ll have to have it if she 
wants it. That’sall. Good day.’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


HE WANTED IT TESTED. 





A Scotchman went to London for 
a holiday. Walking along in the 
streets, he noticed a bald-head chem- 
ist standing at his shop door, and in- 
quired if he had any hair restorer. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said the chemiat; ‘‘step 
inside, please, there’s an article I 
can recommend. Testimonials from 
great men who have used it. It 
makes the hair grow in twenty-four 
hours.’’ 

‘*Aweel,’’ said the Scot, ‘‘ye can 
gie the top o’ yer heada rub wi’t and 
1’}1 look back in the morn and see if 
ye're tellin’ the truth.’’ 

The chemist returned the bottle to 
the shelf and kicked the errand boy 
for laughing.—Chicago Standard. 





INCREASE OF SPIRITUALITY. \ 


Old fashioned pastor—‘‘You ob- 
serve no falling off in spirituality in 
your congregation, I hope?’’ 

Popular young clergyman—‘‘I 
think our congregation has never 
been as active in ohuroh-work as 
now. The ladies’ ice cream socials 
are excellently attended, and our last 
rummage sale realized nearly three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars for 
the organ fund.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


ore 








EXPLAINED. 


Mr Henry—Why does your friend 
date her letters ahead? 

Mrs. Henry—I suppose she gives 
them to her husband to mail !—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 





Fussy old gentleman—‘‘There’s a 
fly on your nose, mum.’’” Irascible 
old lady—‘* Well, he ain’t yours, is 
he?’’—Boston Globe. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


FREE “ Baby's clothes will 
y now fit Dollie.” 
Girls 


rls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 cents a box. ‘rite to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when soid sen 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 2% feet bigh ana cen wear 
baby's clothes, Dollie has an tn 
ke destructible Head. Golden Hair, 
Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes. Kid Coi 
4 or Body, a Gold Plated Beaviv 
Pin, Red Stockings, Black Shoes 
and will stand alone, This dol! tg ar 
exact reproduction of the finest hana 
nted French Doll, and will liv- 
iu a child’s memory longafter chils 
days have passea. Address -—~ 
, NATIONAL MEDICINE CO. 
Doll Dept.247 M “ew Hoven.Con. 


























Cert View 


from Pods in 60 minutes. 





Light, Simpl, Strong, Rigid, Durabl. 
For On or Two Hors s. 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER NEEDS THEM. 





No. 1. STAR PEA HULLER, HAND POWFR. 





ER"Sold’under our guarantee to hull and clean 10 to 15fbushels Cow Peas 


WEIGHT AND GUARANTEED CAPACITY. 
No. 1,°375 pounds, 10 to 15 bushela.................... $ 25.00. 
No. 2, 500 pounds, 20 to 40 bushela.................... * 
No. 3,"2,000 pounds, 75 to 100 busnels 


Disk Plows, 
Price, $30.00. 


Right or Lft Hand. 





ker Right hand will be sent unless 


left is ordered. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 
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Thorough Relixble. 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. 


ber of this school. 


=e oe 


=e ce ee eee ae 
5] MORTH CAROLINA'S HIGH ORADE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. & 
PEELE’S COLLEGE, nse "F 
Endorsed by the Best Pe ple 
Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Elec- 


Uniform rates, $35.00 per course. We run our 


own boarding house—a modern oue, with water, baths, etc. It isa pleasure to be a mem- 


JUDSON PCELE, President, GREENSBORO, A. C. 
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BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sor 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of-practical farm work and man. 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear. 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A. 1, Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1,2t 


Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.50 | 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.............000+ 1,00 
Practical Agriculture. one BL 





Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pett w, Pender, Rimseur, Grimes and Hill 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 

With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address all orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 











200-Egg Incubator 
S for $1290 


Perfect in construction and 

action. 

ege. Write for catalogue to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. tl, 

















GETTING BETTER DAY BY DAY. 

Mrs. M. Stoerger a hous Keeper, »ge4 
twenty-five, living ut 26 Kast One Hundred 
and Eleventh +-treet, New York City, writes: 
“For toe past five years | have suftered 
sorenrey: from constipation a: d_ billious 
hea: iaches whi: h nothing seeme’ to relieve. 
| was almost discouraged when one day a 
friend in isted on mytr ing Ri. ans Tavuies 
I have taken them ever sin e in prefere:ce 
to powders and other medicines an. »m al- 
most entirely cured. I expect s00n to be 
rid of my tio bles altogether. The effect of 
the Tabules was immediate, and I ha. e been 
getiing betu r day by diay. I hoye that many 
others may have veen and will be benefited 
as I have been.” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the onal use 
of -R'l'P-A’N’S Tabules, and the price, 10 for 


5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
ce . For sale by druggists. 

















PATENTS] 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AnbD DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service, 
My office close to U 8. Patent Office. FREE ane. 





ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to odtain Patents,” 
‘aten Siggers 





etc., sent free. 3 i through E. G. 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 


$l.a 


Late of C. ‘A toon ‘aco. 
F A SIGGERS 919 F St., N. W., 
s . s WASHINGTON, Dd. Cc. 
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Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
- nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
¢-e28 2282028 -@22 2282 2e 






of any man’s money? 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL- 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 
President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno, M, Mit- 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 
Chaplain—Kev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co,, N.C., 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. ©. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W,. A, Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. ©. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 
Dr, J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C, 
Thomas J, Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICERS. 

Com missioner—#. L. Patterson, 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 
State Chemist—B., W. Kilgore, 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. 0, 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 

N.C 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 

STATE HORTICULTURAL SOOIETY, 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N, C. 
Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh, 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollem 
Warren, J. 8. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr, Balm- 
sere, : 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
in Sherman, 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY, 
President—Gen. W. R. © x, Penelo, N. 0, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh, N. C. 
‘Treasurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh N.©. . 











LET US BUILD 
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studied and attended to. We have ~ == 


more courage and clearer purpose, 
both says and acts, No. Will the 
negro question again divide the 
nation as it did in 1856-60? Heaven 
forbid it. 

The negro did not come here for 
nor to enjoy liberty, but was brought 
asaslave against his will. Still he 
has been a wealth producer and it is 
no more than right that our race 
should, even at this late day, fur- 
nish him the means to go back to his 
own native land; give him homes 
and substance fora year, build him 
school houses and maintain schools 
for him five yearsif necessary, for 
that matter. T have heard dozens 
of people in the South say they 
would cheerfully pay their share of 
such expenses. But the nation had 
a part of freeing the negro and it 
should take a part. now in finding 


Correspondence. 


ABOUT NEGRO COLONIZATION AND SOME 
OTHER MATTERS. 








Gerrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Soa Rip Van Winkle has waked 
up ; and I’m glad of it, and also glad 
that what I wrote about free schools 
did that much good at least. I note 
the fact that Dr. Foard’s excellent 
article grapples with the most seri 
ous problem now confronting the 
United States and advances a great 
proposition to solve it, and at the 
same time accepts my suggested 
plan to give nine months’ free 
schools in North Carolina every year. 
The doctor, in his jolly way, pays 
mea pedigree compliment and then 
—doctor like—applies a small blister, 


The Progressive Farmer 





LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTH. 


IIT. 
The Dairy Herd. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The improvement of the dairy 
herd is the first step toward success 
in dairying. When we know that 
the average yield of milk for each 
cowin North Carolina is but 2,07 
pounds per year, we see the force of 
this statement. But it goes still 
further. We have many cows that 
yield over 2,079 pounds; this means, 
therefore, that we have an equal 
number yielding less than this 
amount, consequently they are very 
poor indeed. Dairying will surely 
not pay under those conditions. 
FIRST OF ALL, THE MILK RECORD 
should receive our attention. By 
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noting that Iam ‘“‘short’’ on the ne 
gro question. As tothe former, I 
only ask a small bench like the little 
girl at the foot of the class, andin 
her spirit humbly say ‘“‘pretty is who 
pretty dves.’’ 

Relating to the latter, I may ex- 
plain that in 1861, being a Virginian, 
and in that part which remained in 
the Union, I rose up from choice and 
from principle in the ranks of those 
who saved the Union and in doing so 
freed the negro. In this I am proud 
of my self-chosen, straight. and de- 
termined, record. When Appomattox 
was reached I quit fighting and after- 
wards first commenced my voting 
outside of the Republican party, 
when I saw it unloading the former 
slaves that had been freed by the 
government on an impoverished 
South, both to educate them and to 
fix their tuture state as a people en 
joying equal liberty as ourselves. I 
believed, and said, that both should 
be undertaken by the government 
and refused to put money in the 
“gollection box’? of my—then— 
Presbyterian Church to ‘‘educate 
the freedmen’”’ because I 8) believed. 

I thought sothen. I think so yet; 
nor do 1 beiieve it has yet ceased to 
be the government's duty. 

When writing my sheep articles 
for THe ProaressivE Farmer I ex- 
pected to do so without becoming 
entangled in any subject but thut of 

Sheep. Being an enthusiast for free 
schools, which is a natural enemy to 
the poison of anarchy, I ventured an 
article in the public press and now I 
am all at once tangled up in the 
subtle coils of the ‘‘negro problem,”’ 
and linked horns with one among 
the Old North State's honorable and 
best trained thinkers and writers. I 
may hardly expect anything but to 
be tossed out of the ring. Never- 
theless, if the doctor does not con- 
tinue to stand under the flag of truce 
for nine months free schools, we 
shall surely have a conflict. 

Now to show that I am in earnest 
and sincerely ready for action on the 
free sohovl question I will accept his 
emancipation idea as an amendment 
and will go him one better, to-wit: 
take upthe question and advocate 
United States Government pensions 
for the Confederate soldiery—yes, 
for the very men who tought me 
during the war. 

‘The whole matter will constitute a 
forward step in progressive human. 
ity commensurate with the demands 
of advanced civilization and in har- 
mony with a fundamental prinviple 
of Christianity which is love for one 
another. It is true that it involves 
the idea of transporting the negro 
race to another country, but it is 
not to be done in anger nor with a 
purpose to help ourself as a nation 
any more than to help him as a 
nation, but in justice to him as well 
as to ourselves. 

Cover it up as we may, we are con 
fronted with a problem that must 
yet be solved. The negro has not 
only increased in numbers, but his 
humanity has become enlarged by 
education and wealth. The environ- 
ments that limited his condition 
twenty-five years ago no longer sat 
isfy him. [am wiliing to say it is 
not his impudence, his malice nor 
his revenge, but the demands of the 
better part of his race for more room 
in the world. Itis intelligence hon 
estly asserting itself. The principle 
that says ‘“‘knowledge is power’’ is 
as trne of the negro as of the Cau. 
casian. 

No one will deny that the United 
States nation belongs to the Can- 
casian, yes, to the Anglo-Saxon rase 
The question therefore is: Wi!l this 


race admit the negrorace to political 
and social «quality throughout this 


government? 


The North seems to say, Yes, but 


quietly acts, No. The South with 


him a home, so that he may estab 
lish himself asa nation among the 
nations of the earth. 


Confederate ‘soldiers, I am aware 


in the Confederate Army, nor did he 


Taking with them the exampleand 
teachings they have had here, they 
may easily assume a leading place in 
the civilization of America, but the 
emancipation should be gradual and 
only so fast as: they are prepared and 
willing to go. , 

As to a Federal pension for the 


that my friend,, Dr. Foard, was not 


take oath or any other part against 
the Union, but voted. against seces- 
sion. Yet I: say to him and to all 
others that there is nothing that 
would so completely blot out all ani- 
mosity and allay all bitterness in our 
brotherhood of Americans as to place 
the remaining: Confederate soldiers 
who are rapidly passing aay, on an 
equal pension footing with the Fed. 
eral soldiers. -' 

The act prompted by love would 
be at once magnanimous, charitable 
and noble. My ‘reason for this is 
short and the only one needed: We 


are brethren. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 


Statesville, Iredell Co., N.C. 
ANGORA GOATS WANTED. 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
I have looked over your highly 
prized paper time and again, for the 
advertisement of some one in North 
Carolina who ‘has Angora goats for 
sale. I want to see the advertise- 
ment of every one in your paper so 
that we can. choose from the best 
herds in the State. The sheep have 
gone. Will the Angora fill his place? 
Many people are now enquiring 
about the Angora goat. Let us see 
your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and hear what you have to say, 
herdsmen, of your goats. 

Respectfully, 

: A. H. LENNon. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


A CASE OF SLAVERY REPORTED. 
Correspondence of =a Farmer. 
If there was ever a time when 
it was mbre important that the 
Golden Rule be put into practice 
than at any other time, now is that 
time. The people in this section of 
the Stute are in adeplorable condi- 
tion. I know but few farmers who 
have made enough corn and meat 
for a year’s support. A grexat many 
are having to buy now. This condi- 
tion of things is brought about by 
the excessive rains in the spring and 
summer. It is providential and 
could not be prevented. But 
‘*‘Mun's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 
So many who have plenty of this 
world’s goods will take advantage 
of the necessities of their fellow-men 
to make more for themselves. 
Ihave in mind a concern that em 
ploys a large number of hands—men, 
women and children. Their wages 
are very low, but they must go to 
te store for their pay, and from ten 
to fifty per cent. 18 added to the price 
of what they buy; not one cent of 
money do they get. The children 
goto Sunday: Schocl and are called 
oo for their contritutions and are 
told they can géf the money if they 
try. Still, when they ask for a little 
money on their! wages, they are re- 
‘fused. The older ones are expected 
to pay the preacher and to contribute 
to all the objects of the church and 
aro blamed for not going so, regard- 
less of the fact that they get not one 
cent of money for their labor 
Strange to say, but very few preach. 
ers will say anything about it. 
Reader, put yourself in his place 


this I mean we should employ some 
system to record the daily, weekly, 
monthy and yearly yields of each 
cow in our herd. Reader, if you 
will try this this year you will be 
surprised at the resuits. To illus- 
trate how important this is: In a 
herd of cows, which I was privileged 
to control last year, one cow gave 
13,420 pounds of milk; this was the 
best cow inthe herd. The poorest 
cow gave us a return of but 2,260 
pounds. Without the milk record 
we would never have known which 
cow was paying us and which ons 
was not. As soon as we obtained 
this record we sold the unprofitable 
one and filled her place in the herd 
by another. How easy it is where a 
record of the milk is kept to find out 
what cows are profitable and what 
ones are not. 


SEPARATE THE PAYING FROM THE NON- 
PAYING 


The owner can in this way discard 
the poor ones and keep the good ones 
and inafew yezrs have a valuable 
herd—a!ll profitable animals. A small 
pair of scales cost but little and the 
milk from each cow can be weighed 
easily and quickly. If you think it 
is positively toc much trouble to 
weigh each milking, do it once a 
‘week unyway; you can then esti. 

mate the relative standing of your 
cows. 

Then when you know the relative 
values of your cows and a buyer comes 
along, don’t sell the best one because 
he will pay ten or twenty dollars 
more for her. 

Let us simply look into this point. 
You have twocows; one will give 
6,000 pounds of milk and is a good 
cow, the second one gives but 2,000 
pounds. For the first you are offered 
$60, and for the second $40. Twenty 
dollars looks like a big difference be 

tween two cows. And on the sur 

face perhaps it is. But we must 
look down deep for the facts. The 
6,000 pound cow at prevailing prices 
in many parts of this State would 
realize in sale of milk $180 per year ; 
the 2,000 pound cow but $60. Where 
is the $20 difference now? Swelled 
to $120. No, reader, you can’t afford 
to sell your best stock if you mean 
to build up your herd. Itis business 
suicide todoso. Make ita rule to 


SELL ONLY YOUR POOR STOCK. KEEP 
THE BEST 


No farmer who produces milk and 
butter can afford to keep the poorer 
stock. He cun’t afford to sell the 
best. Muke use of the milk record 
then so as to know positively what 
cows are profitable and what are not. 
Sell off the poor ones then and feed 
the remuining cows better with that 
which would have gone to: the un. 
profitable ones. The first year’s ex- 
perience will demonstrate the truth 
of this suggestion. 

I believe if one half of the cows of 
the State (the poor half) were sold 
for beef or struck by lightning this 
coming week, and the remaining 
half were to receive the food and at- 
tenticn that would havo gono to the 
whole number, the profit during the 
coming year would be greater then 
that which will resalt trom the total 
number, with the unprofitable cows 
incinded 

Tho dairyman who produces milk 
for butter should goustep farther 
and besides keeping u milk record to 
detormine the total quantity of milk 
a cow annually produces, should also 
test it with 

THE BABCOCK TESTER 
to determine its quality. 

It will require nearly four galions 
of milk which tests three per cent. 
butter fat to produce one pound of 
butter ;i¢ will require bata little over 





when you have any dealings with 
your fellow men. ‘Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto 
you.”’ 4 CROAKER 
Dapjin Co., N.C. 





STOPS THE COUGH AND WORKS 


~— + 0 ee ee 


Berry Howard, charged with as- 





OFF THE COLD. | 
tea day, Bo Our, No Pay. Price 2 cents, 


day. 


sisting in the murder of Goebel, has 
‘at last been captured. e 


two gallons of milk tomuake a pound 
|of butter when the milk tests five 
| per cent. butter fat. The live dairy- 
| man will know these facts ; they hold 


no better olass of people in the coun- 
try than the dairymen; we have no 
class 80 prosperous and happy. 

CHas. WM. BURKETT. 
N.C. A. and M. College. 





“UNDER-GROUND” AND “WILD CAT” 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Many inquiries are coming to the 
Insurance Department about com- 
panies that are not licensed and yet 
are attempting to do business in the 
State, and there is nota day that 
one or more letters are not answered 
giving information about them. 

It isa well known and accepted 
proposition that any company whose 
officers are of such character that 
they are willing to defy and evade 
the laws of a State, canrot be trusted 
in business. If the officers of an in- 
surance company will systematically 
attempt to do business in a State and 
cheat the State of such licenses and 
taxes 4s are paid by honest com- 
panies, then the public need not be 
surprised that they are treated in 
the same way. The company that 
will steal from your State will de- 
fraud and rob you or your wife and 
children when an opportunity offers. 
These companies know that a con- 
tract made with them is illegal and 
cannot be collected under our laws. 
Is it not passing strange that many 
of our people, some of whom are 
good business men, will, for a small 
seeming discount, take contracts 
that are illegal and void under our 
laws and in companies that aie de- 
frauding their State and have no 
assets? Again, it is a question under 
our law as to whether a citizen of 
the State using these non licensed 
companies does not render himself 
liable for the taxes that should be 
paid by the company. 

Among these companies reported 
as doing or seeking to do business in 
the State are: Commonwealth In- 
surance Company, of Chicago; Com- 
monwealth Savings and Insurance 
Company, of Richmond; Great Brit- 
ain Insurance Company; Mercantile 
Fire Insurance Compony, of Chicago ; 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Wash- 
ington, D. C,; Victoria ; London Fire 
Office, Limited ; Mutual Fire of Bal- 
timore; Mercantile Mutual Fire; 
Millers’ Mutual Fire and other com- 
panies of the class known as ‘Mill 
Mutuals;’ Western Consolidated 
Underwriters, of Chicago; Triple 
Link Life Insurance Company, of 
Illincis ; Old Wayne Mutual Life, of 
Indianapolis, and others. 

Many of these companies have no 
assets or stunding in their own States, 
and when they do a legitimate busi- 
ness, they have to pay taxes in their 
own and other States.. This Depart. 
ment has collected from licensed com- 
panies and paid into the State Treas- 
ury over $80,000 since the first of 
last April, and those companies not 
contributing to this fund do not de- 
serve the patronage of the citizens of 


North Carolina. 
Printed lists of the companies 
licensed by the Department are on 
file in the office of the Clerk of 
Superior Court of each county and I 
will take pleasure in furnishing them 
to citizens of the State on appliva- 
tion. Any information as to attempts 
of unliceased companies to do busi- 
ness in the State will be appreciated 
by me. Our law requires erery 
Ge mpany and every agent to be 
licensed by this Dapxrtment. 
JAMES R. YOUNG, 
Insurance Commissioner. 
Wake Co., N.C. 


“Rich Soil’? 


can be had more quickly, cheaply and 
surely by using 


THE SPANGLER 
Single Row 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR. 


than with any means known. Lt distributes all 
kinds of fertilizer into the open turrow after the 





———. 



















groundis prepared tor Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Corn, ns, Peas, ete. It saves fertilizer 
by putting iton the right spot. 


Sows 100 to2800 ibs per acre. We 





SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG, 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 








Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem Like Miracles Per- 
formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived. 





THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL 
WHO SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


Afier years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as weil as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, br Jam+s W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the start- 
ling announcement that he has surely discov- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious com;ound, known only to 
bimself, produced as a resuitof the years he 
has spent in searching for this precious lite- 
giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is known to the human body. Tuere is 
no doubt of the doctor’s earvestness in making 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he advances is one 
of reason and based on sound — ina 
medical practice of many years. It cos s noth- 
ing to try his remarkbie “Elixirof Life,” as 
he callsit, for he sends it free, to anyone who 
is a sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability to cure, so there is absolutely 
no risk to run. Soe ot the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable witnesses 
would tardly be credited. The lame have 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 
two or three trials of the remedy. The sick 
given up by home doctors, have been restored 
to their families ana friends in perfect health. 
Rheumatism, neuralgia, stomach, heart, liver, 
kidney, blood and skin diseases and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Headaches, 
backuches, nervousness, fevers, consumption, 
coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, broncbitis »nd 
all affections of the throst, lungs or any vital 
organ are easily overcome in a space of time 
thatis simply marvelous. 

Pariiai paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, «crofula and piles are quickly and per- 
manentiy removed. It purifi.s the entire sys- 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal nerve 

wer, circulation and a state of perfect h-alth 
s prod ced »tonce. To the doctor all systems 
are alike and equally s#ffected by this great 
“lixir of Life’? Scnd for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. St te what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will be gent you :ree by mail. 





Cured the Spavin. 
Mouing, ILu , Feb. 21, ’99. 
The Lawrence Williams Co., Cleve 
land, O : 

I kaw your advertisement in the 
American Drugyist. purchased a bi't- 
tle (f *Gombhault’s Caustic Balsam,’’ 
und it cured the spavin on my horse's 
leg. EDWARD Cox. 





Holmes Latest Improved 
Level Eclipse with screw ad- 
just nent and tube sights is 
the simplest, best and cheap- 
est Level made. Commended 
by engineers and contractors. Price 450 with 


arget. 
rod and target W. C. Holmes, 
12 N. FORSYTH &T., ATLANTA, GA 


66 
CET A DANDY’’ 
the fastest cutting bone cutter made, 
and double your egg yield. Seld direct 
on 30 days trial. @5up. Catalogue free. ‘ 


Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 67, Erie, Pa. 














SHRUTI ae 
z — 





yt rere cee PLANT 
ANGLER CO 

with af oo ay AuTae 
izer attachment. The best 
ont most Per tect Corp Plantmg 
Machine ever put ‘nto a Geld. 
Send tor catalog and circulars, 
THE SPANGLER MFQ@, CO,, 
508 Queen St., York, Pa. 











CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR RATES 





On account of the Christmas 
and Now Year holidays the South- 
ern Railway has arranged to sell 
round trip tickets upon a basi< 
of one and one third firat class 
| limited fares t> all points South 

of the Obio and Potomac and 
East of the Mississippi rivers; 
tickets to be placed on sale De- 
cember 23rd, 24th and 25th and 
-agauin on December 30th, 31st and 
January ist with final limit Jan 
uary 38rd, 1902. ‘lickets for stu. 
dents of schools and colleges can 
be purcbased on December 16th, 
to 22ad, inclusive limited to Jan- 
uary 8th, 1902, upon certificate 





the secret of success. The ovila that 
{tend to destroy the profits can be 
‘met easily if one but sets about to 
do so. , 
Dairying is a profitable business if 
é 





from Principal, President or per 
| son in charge of the school. 
For further informaticn please 


call on any agent of the South. 
; rn Railway, or write: 


R. L. VERNON, T. P. A,, 
Charloite, N)C. 





'$175 Farmer's Saw Mill. 


We Manufactors all sizes and 
st ies of Suw Milix and Ma 


chivery, Write for circulars 
und prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, "!"*1e4.s000, 








(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 








removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power, 


Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent free, 


ERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New Y ork, 
















ing fruit. 


at6 per cent. 


HMPROVED FARM FOR SaLe 





97 acres one and one-half miles ; 
Raleigh. Level macadamized road 
connections, Good buildings. 





The 


VIA : 


\ 


J.M.CULP, 


R. L. VERNON, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

8 H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 











tLGH, N.C, 


eee 


rom city of 
clephone 
25 acres bear. 
10 acres wood. Good iand. I Tice to 
quick buyer $3,000—{ cash, remainde: to suit 
GERALD Mcc sRTHY, 
RALE 


—— 


Southern 
Railway.. 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.» TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles- 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurat, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 


SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 


SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 
"Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
intormation, or address: 
C. W. WESTBURY, 
District Pass 
Ri. bmond, Va 


Agent, 


W.A. TURK, 


Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 











POLAND CHINAS. A waperior lot of 
bigs by my e 
Boors—“*Tecumseh (@” and ““Movareh’ The 
two best strains of living ' ogs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars «nd 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters ana 
get the best, from the oldest and la ‘gest herd of | 
*Oland Chinas in this State, at ohe balf Wes- | 


tern prices. Address: 


. BA.GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





WANTED—A position by a young lady as | 
stenographer and commercial bookkeeper in @ 
schoo. or in a business house Pobao! a erred 

SA 





Gvod refe.ence given, Apply to M1 NNIE 
E BcIVKY, Leggeu, ne? " 


CORE 


Full information as to most 
ble points, rates, 
furnished upon ap 
‘agent or representa 





Opening of Winter Tourist Season. 





Lands,” 


points in Virginia, North #n 
Carolina, for the benefit of bon 
and fishing parties, 
ually or otherwise. One ‘ 
ried free with each passe 
others ure transported af 4 





) 


offered 


schedules, 
plication to 8: 
tive of the 


The Southern Railway, whic’ op 
erates its own lines over the entire 
South and forms the important link 
in the grand highway of travel be 
tween the North and South, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Pucifio Coast and 
Central America, announces for the 
winter of 1901 and 1902 the most 
superb service ever 
splendid regular service will be sug 
mented by the Southern Palm Lim 
ted, a magnificent Pullman tralt, 
which wil! be operated between New 
York and St Augustine, Florida 


“Winter Homes in Souther 


Its 


The above is the title of un attrac 
tive booklet just issued by fhe Pas 


-enger Deoartment f the Southert 


Raitway It is benutifnily illustra 
ted and tully desrertbes toe winter 
resorte of the South A copy may 
be secured by sendin: % bwO cent 
stamp to BH Hardwick, G 
Washington, D.© ; 
Dhis popuier ronte, whose Hae 
penetrate some of the test © unt? 
fir game, birds and fish to be en 
anywhere in the South, as oF =" 
reduced rate tickets from Norfo - 
Portamouth and Richmond © ih 
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__———— 
congressional News. 


A Satenteintcasomtr Ei 8 dl 
caumes TO MAKE THE SURPLUS FLY. 


WasHinaTon, Deo. 12.—No attempt 
bas been made by the Republican 
genators as yet to map out a pro- 
f legislation for the pres- 
ent session, but as soon as the re-ar- 
rangement of committees is com- 
pleted and the list adopted by the 
genite a ateering committee will be 
app inted and a line of action agreed 
apon. The preliminary work may 
be accomplished during the holiday 


amine 0 


recess. 
One point, however, has already 


been determined by an informal un- 
derstanding among the leading men 
on the © ymmittees. This is that 
Speaker Henderson’s appeal for econ- 

to be taken seriously and per- 


omy is * : 
tly urged upon the majority in 


gisten : 
both houses. The deluge of bills 
asking for appropriations of money 
out of the Federal Treasury is greater 


this year than ever before, and if 
one tenth of them should pass the 
treasury surplus, which has caused 
the government some uneasiness at 
times, would be wiped outina twink- 
ling of an eye. 

Secretary Gage recommends the 
abolition of special war, taxes in 
order to get rid of the surplus, but a 
much shorter method of accomplish- 
ing this would be to pass a few of 
the gigantic schemes which are being 
urged upon the Senate and House. 

It is probable that some kind of a 
river and harbor bill will become a 
law this session and it is likely that 
aship subsidy bill will pass in some 
shape and that work will be started 
on the Nicarauga Canal. If these 
three projects are floated there will 
be hardly enough money left to sup- 
ply the regular and paramount needs 
of the government and there may 
possibly be a deficit instead of a 
surplus. 

These facts are now being urged 
apon the Western Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have combined for 
the purpose of inducing Congress at 
this session to make the first appro- | 
priation for an elaborate scheme for 
irrigation of arid lands of the West, 
which, it is estimated by the experts, 
will bs) a money consumer of a kind 
to make all other projects of govern- 
mental paternalism lock very small 
Indeed some of the influential men 
in both houses are inclined to criti- 
cise President Roosevelt for having, 
as they think, good naturedly, though 
thoughtles-ly, endorsed the irriga- 
tion proposition and are hopeful of 
convincing him that in his message 
he spoke on this subject without due 
consideration. 

The other side of the irrigation 
question is now to be heard from, 
and a prominent Senator from a 
Northwestern State said to-day that 
Some 0° his constituents had brought 
apa point of objection that he had 
never thought of before and which 
has caused him to stop and think. 
The question raised is whether the 
United States Government has any 
right or power to spend the money 
of the people in making fruitful the 
soil of cne portion of the United 
States leaving the farmers of other 
localities to irrigate and fertilize 
their lands at their own expense. 
The irrigation fight is bound to be a 
stubborn and persistent one, but if 
the Senate leaders have their way 
this vast scheme of governmental 
éxpenditure will not be put inte 
Operation just yet, 

e+. 


THE WEEK’S WORK IN HOUSE AND 
SENATE, 


A Summary of thé Work of Both Houses 
Reported for The Progressive Farmer. 
Wasuineton, Deo. 14.-This week 
began with a sensational incident in 
the Senate. It was when Senator 
Tillman, of South Carolina, chal- 
lenged his colleague, Senator Me- 
Laurin, to resign with him on the 
Spot in order, to use his own lan- 
guage, that they might be able ‘‘to 
wash their dirty linen at home.” 
Mr. McLaurin did not take up the 
Sage. The exciting clash between 
these two Senators was the di 
rect sequel of the very bitter con- 
‘roversy which arose between them 
‘2 Sonth Carolina last spring. Mr. 
McLaurin arose toa question of per- 
“onal privilege and proceeded # ex- 
Pisin what he charged was a con- 
‘Piracy to discredit him in his own 
State for acts and views which did 
hot meet the approval of certain 
™ocratic leaders. Senators Jones 
‘nd Tillman then replied to McLau- 
min, the latter attempting to force 
his Proposition for a joint resigna- 
_ Their was much excitement, 
8 nothing came of the affair. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 
ennnton Hoar has introduced a 
lll giving the United States juris- 





diction in cases of lynching and 
making the crime of participation in 
lynchings punishable by death. 

Senator Martin has introduced a bill 
for a memorial bridge across the Po- 
tomac river at Washington at a cost 
of $5,000,000. 

Representative Sims, of Tennessee, 
will seek to have the Agricultural 
Department to make a special inves- 
tigation of the chemica) composition 
and economic uses of cotton seed 
and its products, and has introduced 
a bill for the sum of $10,000 for this 
purpose. 

President Roosevelt's refusal to 
buy horses whose tails had been 
docked has led Senator Gallinger, 
who agrees with the President on 
this subject, to introduce a bill in 
the Senate making it unlawful for 
any person to dock the tail of a horse 
within the District of Columbia. 

TO BUILD THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Senator Morgan has introduced a 
bill providing for the construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal. The bill pro- 
vides an aggregate of $180,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000 is made imme- 
diately available, and of which ag- 
gregate sum such amounts as are 
necessary are to be appropriated by 
Congress from time to time. The 
control of the canal and of the canal 
belt is vested in a board of eight 
citizens of the United States in ad- 
dition to the Secretary of War, who 
is to be President. The members of 
the board are to be paid a salary of 
$8,000 a year each, and they are to 
be chosen regardless of political 
affiliation. There is a provision au- 
thorizing the establishment of a regi- 
ment from the regular army cn the 
canal belt to properly guard it, and 
courts also are authorized conforma. 
ble to the powers granted by the 
governments of Nicaragua and Costa 


Rica. There also is a_ provis. 
ion making three divisions of 
the canal during the construc- 


tion and there is to be chief en- 
gineer and two assistants on each 
division, the chief to receive a sal 
ary of $6,000, and each assistant 
$3,000. 

THE APPALA‘ HIAN PARK. 

Congressman Brownlow has intro- 
duced a bill for an Appalachian 
forest reserve to be known as 
‘“*McKinley Park.’’ His bill appro- 
priates twice as much as Senator 
Pritchard’s bill and makes twice as 
large apark. Speaking of the neces- 
sity of the appropriation, Mr. Brown- 
low said: “It is a subject of the 
greatest importance to the people 
living within the Appalachian belt. 
If you will stop to consider tor one 
moment that the flocd which de 
vasted the greater portion of my dis 
trict, and the district adjoining mine 
in North Carolina last spring, de- 
stroyed more than $12,000,000 worth 
of the property of the people, you 
can readily understand why it is 
that we are anxious for the Federal 
Government to take control of the 
mountains. Had it not been for the 
cutting of timber and the rafting of 
logs down the Tennessee river the 
damage caused by the flood would 
have been insignificant. The losses 
Sostained by the people in these two 
Congressional districts alone were 
more than we are asking Congress to 
appropriate for the estab)ishment of 
this national park and forest reser ve, 
which will provide safety to the peo 
ple residing on the rivers that have 
their sources in the Appalachian 
Mountains. Yes, I think that When 
Congress considers the question it 
will act favorably upon the bill.”’ 
TO REDUC# SOUTHERN REPRESENTA- 

TION. 

The pian to reduce the Honse rep- 
resentation of States having dis 
francisement laws is being discus;ed, 
but will hardly pass. The News 
and Observer's Washington corres- 
pondent says: ‘‘The impression that 
the President will put his foot down 
on the Moody and Crumpacker 
schemes for reducing Southern rep- 
resentation grows. It is generally 
believed that he will purene Mr, 
McKinley’s do-nothing policy and 
let the South work out its own des 
tiny. Most of the newspaper or 
zespondents here who are the first to 
catch on, believe that the South has 
nothing to fear ’’ 


NORTH OAROLINA’S REPRESENTATIVES 
AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 


As the Charlotte Ubserver's Wash- 
ington correspondent says: 

“The Old North State delegation 
fared very well in the committee ap- 
pointments, made this afternoon. 
As predicted in this correspondence, 
Blackburn was assigned to the elec- 
tions committee. He was also made 
a member of the committee of the 
District of Columbia. Moody’s de 
sires were filled. He got on an agri- 
cultural committee, where he hopes 





HOW TO FIND OUT. | 

Fill a bottle or common glaés with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys ; if it stains the linen it 
it is evidence of kidney trouble; too 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. 

WHAT TO Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
80 often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfilis every wish 
in curing rheumutism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every partof the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant of necessity of being 
compelled to go often during the 
day, and to get up many times dur. 
ing the night. The mild and the ex- 
traordinary effect of Swamp Root 
is soon realized. It stands the high. 
est for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. If you need 
a medicine you should have the best. 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one -dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this 
generous offer in the Raleigh Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER 








to do effective work in behalf of the 
park movement. He was assigned 
to committee on election of the 
President, Vice-President and Rep- 
resentatives. Small was appointed 
on the merchant marine and fisher- 
ies; W. W. Kitchin on naval affairs ; 
Bellamy on education, irrigation of 
arid lands and manufactures ; Kluttz 
on census and manufactures ; Claude 
Kitchin on claims and expenditures 
in the State Department; Pov on re- 
form in the civil service. Mr. Pou 
is very well pleased with his assign- 
ment. It was told by older meme 
bers that fora new member he had 
been right fortunate. Mr. Thomas 
was satisfied with his lot. He was 
again placed on his old committee, 
public buildings and grounds. 
Thomas will not renew his efforts to 
get a public building at Goldsboro, 
and also hopes to be of service in 
this respect to the people of Dur- 
ham."’ 

Mr. Richmond Pearson has been 
confirmed as consulof Genoa, Italy; 
salary $6,000. 

Senator Pritchard has introduced 
a resolution to pay Mrs. Mary Ab- 
bott, widow of Jos. C. Abbott, once 
the ‘‘carpet bag’’ United States Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, the bal. 
ance of her husband's official salary. 
The amount involved is about $6,000. 

The North Carolina delegation is 
working earnestly for more free 
rural delivery routes. One of the 
troubles they enrounter is that in 
some parts of the State the inspec- 
tors report that the roads are too 
bad. ° 

Senator Simmons and Congress- 
man Pon have called on the Presi- 
dent. The Post’s Washington cor- 
respondent says of their call: ‘‘Sena- 
tor Simmons and Mr. Pou came away 
from the White House greatly im- 
pressed with the President's desire 
and purpose not to appoint to any 
office in North Carolina men who 
are objectionable to the community, 
however strong their political back- 
ing. He will appoint Republicans, 
but they must be men of good char- 
acter; and if antagonized by Demo- 
crats for good cause the President 
will hesitate and investigate their 
character before he imposes them on 
any. community. This refers to post- 
masters especially.”’ 

The holiday recess of the House 
will lust from next Thursday, 19th, 
till January 6th. . 

NICARAGUA OANAL LEGISLATION. 


The Senate will vote Monday on 
the new Hay-Pauncefote treaty for 
the abrogation of the Clnyton-Bul 
wer treaty and opening the way for 
the construction of a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama by the 
United States. There is no doubt of 
the ratification of the treaty without 
amendment. 

The Senate Committee on Isthmian 
canals has also authorized a favora- 
ble report upon Senator Morgan’s 
bill providing for the acquisition 
from Nicaragua and Costa Rica of 
the right of way via the Nicaragua 
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MiLOHY ALL STEEL ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION PERFECTION 


A PERFECT CLAY “ROUSTER” AND LABOR SAVER. 
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There are but three essential principles in a plow: Ist—A > that. will go in the ground 
2nd —A piow,after it goe in the grouni that can be rea-onably drawn. 8rd A plow after it 
oes in the ground ard is ;exssonaby drawn that .willdo any mde of werk a plow can do 
his combination of plows po-sess ea ‘bh and all ihreecf ‘hese principles and is guaranteed to 
maintain each principle, if operated with Judgme: t by the rules given. 


Read What Hon. Harvie Jordan Says: 


ATLANTA, GA., I ecember 4, 1901. 
After witnessing a phavoneh test of the Mal'ory Plow in field work, I-have no hesitation in 
stating thati isthe b stand cheapest comb:nation plow tor the purposes int nded which has 
ever come under my observation. HARVIt JOKDAN. 


Endorsed by the Editor of the Southern Cultivator. 


ATLANTA, GA., December 7, 1901. 
The Ma!Jory Combination Plow has all the desirable poin s and I gladly recommend this 
plow to all farmers. (Signed) B. HUNNICUYT, 
a@ \ rite at once for Cata'ogue giving full description, instructions, prices, «te, 


STEVE A. TURNELL, Madison, Ga. 


ADDRFE*s: 






WINCHESTER 


CARTRIDGES’IN ALL’ CALIBERS 
from .22 to .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powde.’ 
- always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in @ 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. es 
THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM §& 








F. 3. HOLDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Positions guaranteed under 


3. @. KING, PRESIDENT. 


This is the place to secure a first-class Business Training. 
reasonable conditions. Railroad fare paid. 


Do not forget the date of our Winter Opening: Monday January 6, 1902. 
sooness: King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C. 








High Qur_ 45. Day Offer’ 


inspection to any person who will recom- 
mend and show i to their friends. Wewant 
to advertise our watches and convince you 
of their superior Quality, before you pay one 
cent. Send us your office and ex- 


f Send Ho fKioney 99 ZS 


Send name and address and we willsend you 
this magnificently engraved double hunting 
case, **American Standard” watch for 
free inspection. Case is made of the newly 

. discovered gold alloy with extra 





















































oe “ i press office, state, if you want ladies or gents 
2ized 4 peNy piste of: Us Eases Soule size, and we will send you atonce | 
bS3 =| Gold, and even experts canno’ ee ec tron nee kien LB A 

PE ESSER | tell itfrom a 50 doilar watch. our wa' 9 inspection. #32 
S. $2) ni hy you have convinced yourself to | »“~ 

s ra igh-grade movement, fully jew that tans th »% 

as my ©] eled, duplex escapement, paten: 4 your own 6atis agen. at the | 834 
SFe5Z 5] pinion, quick train, stem: watch isequalto any that would | § « 
seauvze P Ae ith f cost 15dollarsin your own town 354 
b30§ id wind and set, with absolute ae teat barfal Ez 82 
372 223] 20 YEARS GUARANTEE See ee aPEOAL [alt 
3z ee PA f BU AR ANTE. saw, then pay our SPECIAL | «¢=<s 
© 2$42] handsomest and best time keep- CTORY PRICE OF $4.85 | 2: 
33 FE handsomest and best time keep- FA' T 4, e542 
£38 3°25] ing watch ever offered for the ~ - and express charges, otherwise not Ge 8 
A] 832% price, Watch dealers buy them in ere one cent. Many write ué they sold the az z 

o S420 4%] preference to other makes, costing 15 to watch same day with ten dollars profit. ae § 
=-F35~2} 20 dollars, We have received during the last Anyone can sell several of these watches every eos 
Zits 22] months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- | week without devoting any extra time or effort, re iy 
S426 ¢=] ands of testimonials from all over the world. | and make @ profit of 5 to 10 dollars on every Sege 
2% S252] Our regular factory price is $60.00 per dozen, watch. Order at once at our special factory price | FF 2 7 
<a-Sa8 = but in order to extend our trade,we will for the | as this offer islimited. Catalogue free. Address, cAce™) 
= Ee 25] next 45 days only, senda sample watch for free | EAGLE WATCH MFG, CO.,564 Lees Bldg., CHICAGO, 

Oe MET This firm is tharonahin reliable— ~~. 

















FARMERS’ BOYS, ARE YOU FULLY TRAINED IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


é Hacdly. Then you should be interested in the é 
SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 

AND THE SHORT COURSE IN DAIRYING $ 
OFFERED aT THE A. and M. COLLEGE. 


These two courses extend through but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk-testing, milk production, dairy farming, breeds and breeding live stock, stock 
judging, feeding firm animals, disease of farm anima’s, entomology, etc., TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 2, 19% AND CLOSES MARCH 14. TUITION: FREE! Whole 
expense of course, including bord and room rent, need not exceed THIRTY DOL- 
LARS. Write for Circular of !nformation, which is sent FREE, and address any inqul- 
ries to the Professor of Agriculture, . 


CHARLES WM. BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C. 
“America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 
Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. Heme Cooking. «' 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. | 
The Sociat Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 
Album of Celebrities of To day. | 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


ONLY 6CENTS.---The Ledger Monthly Patterns.---ONLY 6 CENTS 


oat fe . Pat 
epartmentof tre Ledger Monthly is one of ita strong st features 
se Fe rine oie 8 illustrate dan described nt e Fashion De; artment each month 











2 bers at tie now inal pri eof 6 Ch Ts Kk AH The Ledger 
Pking ot tod 73 qual tn apy \attrn on the market and ar» guaranteed accu- 
r tel cut and prfect fitting ‘he Pottern Departmenti co dactedf r the benefli of 


subserb rs, and the privil ges of this d@ partment are aloe worth the price of the 
magazine to any woman wh» dves her home dressmakiug. 4 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. | © SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


| If you wil mrntio® ‘this paper when you 
write we wil seuad yeu @ sample copy of the 
Leoger monthly Free. 


Some of our agents prefer working for our 
dleanat premiums rather than fur cash com- 
missions. If you do, send fr list. 


Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
ALWAYS 


rays as THE LEDGER PUBLISHING CO,, 22 fcarth Ave, Hew Terk 


pe We will send the Ledger Monthly and THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMER both 





route. 


one year for $1.90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller, 4 


calls them t) you. Take the caller and yous 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chiehk- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 


A Turkey Hunt 
a excitable and profitable by the use of 
e 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 

Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro 
duced, and never fails todraw them 'o a. 
These calleis are furnish d by mail post pald ef 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Ming», N.C, 


Ist Premium awarded at N. €. State Fair, 1901, 
to each of above callers. 


LOW RATES TO CHARLESTON 
EXPOSITION VIA SOUTHERN ; 
RAILWAY, : 


The Southern Railway announces 
the following low rates to Charles- 
ton, 8. C., on account of the South 
Carolina Inter-State and West In- 
dian Exposition, Charleston, 8S. C., 
December Ist, 1901, to June 1st, 1903. 
The following rates apply from Ral- 
eigh, N. C.: 

$ 5.65 Tickets sold Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week com- 
mencing December 3rd to 
May 29th, final limit seven 
days from date of sale. Route 
via Selma and Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

Tickets sold Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week com- 
mencing Dacember 38rd, to 
May 29th, final limit seven 
days from date of sale. Route 
via Greensboro and Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Tickets sold daily commene- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit ten days from 
date of sale. Route via Sel- 
ma and Atlantic Coast Line. 
Tickets sold daily commenc- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit ten davs from 
date of sale. Route via 
Greensboro and Charlotte. 
Tickets sold daily commenc- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit June 3rd, 1902. 
Route via Selma and Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

Tickets sold daily commene- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit June 3rd, 1902. 
Route via Greensboro and 
Charlotte. 

The Southern Railway has four 
daily trains for Charleston leaving 
Raleigh as follows: 1:00 a. m., 10: 3@ 
p.m, 3:50p m., 3:51 p m, arrive 
Charleston 7:30 p.m., 11:15 p m, 
7 00 a.m., 5:40a.m., respectively. 
Through Pullmans by either route 
from Selma and Charlotte. 

For tickets Pullman reservations 
and any further particulars either 
route from Selma and Charlotte. 

For tickets, Pullman reservations 
and any further particulars write or 
call on 

T. C. Sturais, C.T. A, 
Yarborough House, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
J. M. Cup, T. M., 
Washington, D. C. 





$ 7.00 


$ 8.95 


$ 9.90 


$12.25 


$13.50 





if you get a fast cutting Dandy Bone 
QCutter. Price % up. Sold direct on 30 
days trial.. Handsome catalogue free. 


STRATTON MFG. CO., BOX 67, ERIE, PA. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Price Reduced to $17 50 for either 
Drop Head or Box Cover. 
Light. Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 





Tension Release, 
Positive Feed, Eto. 
er Full Set of Attachments with 


each Machine. 


BUGGIES,,: WAGONS, : CARTS, 
HARNESS, ETC, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


Can aid you in purchasing— 
Groceries, Hardware, 
Farming Utensils, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Furniture, 
Sewing Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Presses, Engines, Wagons, Scales, 
Threshing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Cook Stoves, Corn Shellers, 
Cane Mills, Plows, Harrows, 
Farm Bells, Washing Machines, 
Oils, Roofing Paints, Barbed 
and Plain Wire, Mowing Ma.- 
chines, Hay Presses, Rakes, 
Corn and Cotton Planters, 
Guano Sowers, Fertilizers, 
Manure Spreaders, Feed, 
Cutters, Etc., Etc., 
GRANULATED SUGAR, 
$5.10 per 100 pounds. 
—_—o— 

Write for prices on an anything 
you wish to purchase and we will 
try to save money for you. 

T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. C 








A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The burned district of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is to be rebuilt at once, 
offering an opportunity of employ- 
ment to workmen, an excellent pros- 
pect to contractors and capitalists, 
Jacksonville is reached from all di- 
rections by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway System, which offers unex- 
celled facilities in the way of sched- 
ules and through car service to that 
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Live -Stock. 


Farm Miscellany. 





BEETS AS FEED FOR COWS. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is well to plan in good times for 
any and all crops. I do not know 
why it is that North Carolinians do 
not grow more beets for cow feed. 
My experiment <n beets for cows for 
winter feed was quite a success. 

Cows, much like a man, want a 
change of focd. Try corn meal, say 
two quarts poured in a tub or water- 


tight box, then pour on one gallon of 


hot boiling water, and stir thor- 
oughly. 
and cool down to milk warm tem- 
perature, then let the cow drink 
while the milk pail 1s being used. 
This isfor private families, as the 
dairymen know their preference. 
This plan gives good satisfaction 
both in mi.k and butter, and also 
flesh. 

Wheat bran and cotton seed meal 
make a good flow of milk, but the 
bran and meal are preferable. Have 
tried feeding quantities of sweet 
potatoes ; results were poor. ‘ Have 


tried Irish potatoes, results better; 


but the beet for me was preferable 


to turnips or any roots that were | 


trigd. I do not know how many tons 
can be grown to the ‘acre, and they 
keep so easily in banks—they give 
such a fine change of food. The 
cow will soon learn to eat them when 
made clean and cut fine with spade 
in box, then throw on bran or meal 
or both—very small rations at first. 

Some feed turnips; they give a 
good flow of milk, but it was not so 
rich nor was the flavor so palatable. 
The beet is a surer crop; no worms 
or bugs gave me any trouble. They 
may be planted beginning the 
fifteenth of February up to the fif- 
teenth of June. The land should be 
made rich and bedded about three 
feet wide; then cultivate shallow, 
keeping the surface well stirred. 
The plants should not be left too 
thick in the drill. 

Take the beets up about the first 
of November or as soon as the cold 
weather sets in, so as not to freeze. 
Dig out a trench about four | feet 
wide on a dry place so no water will 
stand on them; then take off the 
tops and set them in straight up; 
cover with dirt deep enough to keep 
from freezing. The beets need no 

, other shelter. Rain or snow will 
not hurt them. They keep better 
than they would indry sand if they 
are deep enough to prevent the freeze. 
Try the beet for cows and sheep and 
let us hear from you through THE 
PRoGRESSIVE Farmer, one of the bes* 
Southern papers we have. It seems 
to me it is growing better every 


ar. 
. ™ R. R. Moore. 


Guilford Co., N. C. 


A NORTH CAROLINA FEED TEST. 


In a feeding test by Prof. F. E. 
Emery, of the North Carolina Ex 
periment Station, reported in Buile 
tin 93 thereof, ‘‘native steera proved 
more profitable feeders than did 
grade Shorthorns.’’ Now as prac 
tically all the cattle of North Caro- 
lina have been bred since the coloni 
zation of the country (i. e. for more 
than fifty generations) primarily for 
milk and butter, North Carolina 
never having been any more of a 


Then pour on cold water | 








beef-producing region than the Isle 
ef Jersey, the ‘‘native’’ cattle of 
North Carolina are, Ishould think, 
a dairy breed. And if they are then 
this experiment is corroborative of 
that of Prof. Haecker, of Mignesota, 
to the effect that dairy-bred steers 
are as profitable producers of beef as 
are steers of the dual purpose breeds. 
—M., Drew Co., Ark., in Breeders’ 
Gazette. 


Isave my best ears of corn when 
husking an early field and throw 
them on top of my oats bin. At the 
approach of severe weather I throw 
back the oats from one end of the 
bin and bury the grain so that the 
top of the pile of corn will be about 
one foot below the surface of the 
oatsin the bin. Mice and rats can- 
not nibble at the corn, neither will 
moisture affect it. My seed always 
keeps perfectly.—C. L. Lee. 
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They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold 
@verywhere. 1902 annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A COTTON WORM 





| The State Fntomolog.st Tells Hew a Destruc- 
| give Bollworm May be Fought—No Perfect 
| Method of Extinction. 
Some weeks ago the Charlotte Ob- 
| Server contained a publication deal 
| ing with the harm done to cotton in 
certain sections of Mecklenburg by a 
| species of worm. Mr. N.S, Alexan- 
| der, of Shamrock, wrote to the State 
| Dapartment of Agriculture on the 
isubject and received the following 
reply : 
i ‘Mr. N. S. Alexander, 
Y Wes 
| ‘Dear Sir :—Your letter of a few 
days ago, together with the speci- 
|mens of cotton bolls that had been 
|damaged by worms, received, for 
| which please accept thanks. 
| “J find that the bolls were hurt by 
the c»ymmon boll-worm, (Heliothis 
| arminger) which is quite destructive 
to cotton all over the Southern States. 
‘Tt has been found by experiment 
ithat the most satisfactory way to 
‘fight the insect is to plant an occa 
| sional row of corn through the cot 
| ton field, and plantit early enough 
soit shall be in tender ear by the 
time the bolls of cotton are in the 


critical stage for the attacks of the 
worm. 


‘“‘The worms are more fond of corn 
than any other food, and are often 
found in the ears of sweet corn. 
They also often attack green toma- 
toes, and sometimes green beans. 
‘‘When the ears of corn arein a 
badly infested condition, the stalks 
should be cut and fed to stock, so 
the worms shall be destroyed. This 
part of the work should not be neg- 
lected, for if it is, it only provides 
for alarger brood of moths to lay 
eggs for the worms of the next year. 
“Ié must be said, however, that 
there is+«no perfectly satisfactory 
method of fighting the worms, but 
ths above is the best that has yet 
been discovered. 

“Tam always glad to hear of all 


Shamrock, 


such outbreaks of injurious insects, 
as it is my duty to give all informa 


tion possible in such cases. 
‘‘At any time that I can be of ser 
vice to youin matters of that kind, 


do not fail to call upon me. 


‘Very truly yours, 
“FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR, 
‘“‘Entomologist.”’ 





THE SOUTH NEEDS. SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


On his recent trip South, Dr. Al 

bert Shaw, the able editor of the 
Review of Revie xs, closely observed 
Southern conditions. Upon one 
point which should interest our read 

ers, he writes: : 

“Apart from the crying need of 
educational work to reduce the mass 
of illiteracy in the South, the great- 
est single need of that part of the 
country would seem to be improved 
agriculture. In various ways the 
South is awakening to some under- 
standing of this nesd. The Professor 
of Agriculture at Tuskegee—a man 
with a genius for the stady of nature, 
a wide scientific knowledge, and a 
rare gift for teaching, who blends 
the theoretical with the practical at 
every turn—is able to arouse in the 
dullest mind a keen interest in agri 

cultural chemistry by merely show 

ing how itis and why it is that cer 

tain practical results are produced. 
For example, two or three years ago 
he measured off two adjacent acres 
of ordinary land on the school farm 
One of these acres he treated with 
six or seven dollars’ worth of a fer- 
tilizer that he himself prepared on 
scientific principles. The other acre 
he left as it was. Both acres were 
planted with potatoes, both being 
ploughed and cultivated in exactly 
the same way. The fertilized acre 
produced 400 bushels of a valuable 
grade of potatoes, while the other 
acre produced 40 bushels of a cheap 
and undesirable grade. The state- 
ment of such a fact awakens pro- 
found respect for Prof. Carver, and 
renders him an oracle through all 
the country roundabout. It paves 
the way for an ardent study of the 
chemical constituents of the potato 
on the one hand, and of the oorre- 
sponding elements of the soil on the 
other hand. This professor is an ad- 
vocate of small farms well tilled. It 
is perfectly feasible to make such 
ideas as his prevalent throughout 
the South ; and the result would be 
a complete transformation. But a 
progress that ought to be rapid will 
surely be slow and painful, unless 
there is ample support given to edu- 
cational work of the kind that he is 
carrying on. We mention his work 
thus particularly, not because 
stands alone, but because it repre- 








sents so well whatis desirable. At 





the normal and industrial institute 
for negroes at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, to mention another indi- 
vidual instance, a young graduate of 
the Agricultural Coliege of the State 
of Minnesota isin charge of the de. 
partment of farming, and is carrying 
on an admirabls dairy in a region 
where modern dairying is almost un 
known, and yet which is excellently 
adapted to the grasses, clovers, and 
other crops of a dairy country.”’ 


° 


THE WINTER BORERS. 








Oorrespondence of TheProgressive Farmer. 

The difficulty of finding fruit tree 
borers in winter when the snow is on 
the ground makes it quite necessary 
to make the hunt in the fall or win- 
ter when there is a general thaw 
These borers are wintering in the 
tree trunks, roots, or the ground 
nearby. They may not prove very 
destructive in cold weather, for they 
sleep quietly most ot the time, but 
their pernicious activity in early 
spring and summer more than makes 
up for their winter slothfulness. I 
have seea many trees this fall that 
have been damaged by the borers 
Some of these trees cannot withstand 
the winter, so badly injured are they, 
and they must prove a total loss. it 
is almost impossivle to protect the 
trees from them. Nearly all attempts 
are merely makeshifs. The only 
proper method is to start an uncom- 
promising warfare against them. 
Destroy them and exterminate their 
larves, and then keep a watchful eye 
out for their return. In this way 
the orchard trees can be protected 
and kept free from them. 
The borers lay their eggs in holes 
in the tres and under the bark, anda 
in time they hatch out. The larvze 
do not suffer from the cold, but 
seem able to thrive under the bark 
and live there until full grown. I: 
is necessary to get at these eggs and 
larve in order to exterminate the 
worms. It is impossible to keep 
down their numbersinany qther way. 
My method is to spend nearly ali 
the mild favorable days of fall and 
winter among the trees worm hunt 
ing. Witha pail of soft tar, a good 
scraping knife, and various lengths 
and sizes of wire, I proceed from tree 
to tree. I give the trunk a good ex 
amination, going down even to the 
roots. Iscrape with the knife, and 
punch the wires wherever there is 
any indication of a hvle. Then I 
generally slap ona dose of soft tar 
which penetrates into the hole, and 
some times I let it drip down among 
the roots. The tar 1 think destroy 
larve as much as the wire, but it 
must come in direct contact with 
them. When a trailis found it must 
be followed up to its end, even 
though it runs far up under the bark. 
It may be discovered then that the 
whole tree is honeycombed with 
worm holes. If so it is better to 
know the worst at once, and apply 
the remedy. There shoald be n 
half way measures. It is better to 
destroy the tree and burn up the 
larvze than to save it for a lingering 
weakness to die ultimately and 
spread the tree borers to other trees 
Many a time | have been compelled 
to out down trees and burn them in 
order to destroy small colonies ot 
the pests. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 

In a good many farm papers we 
note some report of experience with 
soy beans. As would be expected by 
Lany one who had tried them, the re 
ports are favoratle. There are a 
great many features that commend 
the soy bean as aregular crop. Be- 
ing a legume it is nota soil impov 
erisher, which isa very important 
consideration. It is eaten freely by 
horses and cattle, green or dry ; and 
hogs fatten and grow very rapidly 
on the beans, gathering them for 
themselves. They are very product 
ive on good land, making larger re- 
turns when sown in drills thirty 
inches apart and cultivated, than 
sown broadcast. But one of the 
strongest points in their favor is, 
that they do quite well on rather 


very important consideration and 
should be remembered.—Journal of 
Agriculture. 


In some sections of the country 
rabbits are very destructive to young 


orchards, doing a vast amount 
of damage. An efficient remedy 
is to take a quantity of warm 


lard and with a brush apply it to the 
trunk to a height the rabbits cannot 

reach above. Rabbits will not eat 
| things that are greased.—Emery 
| Snyder, Springfield, O. 
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poor land. In many places this is a | 





Business Notices. 


The Only Suocessfu', Practical, Cieap 
and Easy Way te Subsoil and 
Holl Winter Rains, 


The world has known but the one 
way, that is to turn the soil with one 
team and follow in the same furrow 
with a subsoil with another team. I 
will give the objections to this mode. 

1. Often when the soil is in condi 
tion to turn the subsoil is too dry 
and hard t9 be subsoiled with an 
ordinary team. 

2 Often when the soil is in condi. 
tion to turn the subsoil is too wet to 
be subsoiled, bat by this mode you 
have got to go abead and make a 
‘shorn or spoil a spoon ”’ 

3 By this mode it takes two teams 
to do the work and few farmers have 
over one. 

4. By this mode the land is broken 
broadcast and leaves a smooth sur- 
face and the winter freeza won't 
reach as deep as you have subsciled. 
A’so the first heavy rain will run the 
land together and form acrust which 
will b- tough to pullin the spring, 
and a great portion of all the other 
heavy rains will float off tothe rivers 
before it will have time to soak 
through the crust into the ground, 
thereby carrying off a great amount 
of fertilizing properties which is in 
the rain. 
ig Now for the successful, practical, 
cheap and easy way. 

1. Use the 12inch double turner 
point with the medium right and 
left wings, which will form a right 
and left turner inone. Asearly inthe 
fall us practicable lay off your land 
with the terrace or on a level two 
feet apart which will form a terrace 
and aditch every two feet all over 
the land which will hold all the win- 
ter rains and will get the freeze as 
much deeper as is the depth of the 
furrow. 

2 If the soilis too dry and hard, 
wait until it rains; if the subsoil is 
too wet wait until it gets dry and in 
condition. 

3. ‘lake off the 12 inch point and 
wings and put on the subsoiler point 
and wings and put one subsoil fur- 
row in the bottom of esch of the 
large turrows This will break the 
ground from the surface to a depth 
of 10 to 12 inches and the subsoil will 
pull al«nost as easy as the soil did. 

This will finish the fall and winter 
plowing. The large furrow forms a 
hopper to hold the winter rains, and 
the subsoiler forms a filter to filter 
the tertilizing properties out of the 
rains and S-rves aS a reservoir to 
hold winter rains for summ=-rdrouths 

In the spring your land is already 
laid off. The subsoiler has under 
mined the bed. Tne sunshine, air, 
freezes and rain have softened and 
meliowed the bed so it will plow 
much softer thanit would if it had 
been broken broadcast. 

As the land is laid off 2 feet, put 
the fertilizer in every other furrow 
and-the rows will be 4 feet wide. 
(Toe rows can be laid off wider or 
narrower as desired. I mention 4 
feet us itis the general custom ot 
ths couutry to have cotton rows 4 
feet, so the next year Corn can be 
planted in each cotton row.) Then 
take the 12 inch double turn point, 
the left hand medium wing and the 
subsoil right hand wing and list on 
the tertiizers with the subsuil side 
next to the fertilizer. This wil! 
form a beautiful iow bed to plant on 
and high subdsviled middle to work 
back tu the growing crups, and takes 
only two furrows to the row in the 
spring to be ready to plant. - 

if a more thorough spring work is 
desired, use the subsoiler and put 
four furrows to the row. This will 
form alow bed and hive the whole 
ousicess su soiled with only four 
furrows ; 

This spring work can be done with 
any ordinary plow, but of course not 
as deep and geod. 

By this modeall winter turning 
and subsoiling isdone with one team. 

By this mode all winter rains are 
he.d on the land, and each row gets 
its own share. 

By this mode the subsoilingtis done 
only when the subsoil isin condi. 
tion. 

Ky this mode the land can be pre 
pared 8 to 12 inches deep and have 
the rows laid off in less time than it 
would take to turn it broadcast 4 to 
5 inches deep. 

Mallory’s Combination Plow will 
do the job and any other work you 
wish to do with a plow. 

A. R. MAuiory. 

Read Mallory’s ad. in this issue. 
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Gleason’s Horse Book. — 


PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov 
ernment a8 the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. The whole work 
-—comprises— 
—History,— 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 

















This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at #2 Pe 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ever) 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on ‘lighter paper and har * 
heavy, tough paper binding. 


We are prepared to make this great offer : 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Send us $1 in new subser'r: 


tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renev®* 


(other than your own) and we will send you « copy free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressi 
mer one year for only 61.25. 


Address : 





ve Frre 
First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C 


